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Fox and mink ranches afford a ready market 
for poultry waste from packing plants. They 
regard it a valuable ingredient in the diet of 
fur animals. 

— To 

Pantothenic acid, the former “yeast growth 
factor,” is required by chicks for growth, but 
mature hens do well without it. However, the 
eggs from hens deprived of pantothenic acid in 
their diet, decrease in fertility rapidly, reach- 
ing zero in hatchability in 10 weeks. 

— 

The University of Missouri has announced 
plans for a meat laboratory; a large building 
where slaughtering, curing, smoking, cutting, 
canning, quick freezing, and all manner of 
meat processing and cooking, will be studied 
with a view to developing improved processes. 

—— 

The research veterinarians at the Domin- 
ion Experimental Fox Ranch (P. E. I.) suggest 
feeding infertile incubator eggs to fox pups. 


Large hatcheries candle their incubating eggs- 


around the seventh to the ninth day, elimi- 
nating large quantities of infertile eggs which 
sell for about five cents a dozen. It is advised 
a pup be fed not more than two eggs per day. 
ae 

In an experiment conducted by Thorbeck 
et al. (Denmark), the addition of 25gm of 
iodized casein to the daily ration of cows dur- 
ing the period of declining lactation, increased 
the milk yield up to 54%. Although the ani- 
mals were given additional feed sufficient to 
furnish the energy required for the increased 
milk and butterfat production they lost weight 
(10 to 17%). The pulse and respiration rate 
were increased about 40%. 





The “model milk ordinance” of the U. S. 
Public Health Service is now effective in 1207 
municipalities and 207 counties in 39 states. 

— 

The U. S. Public Health service reports there 
were 12 milk-borne outbreaks of disease in 
1946. Of these 11 were due to raw milk and 
one to pasteurized milk which was :accidental- 
ly contaminated with a poisonous chemical. 
In six additional outbreaks milk was suspected. 


Researchers at the Long Island Medical Col- 
lege have devised a method of making fecal 
egg counts that will detect a far lighter in- 
fection than could be recognized by older 
technics. By extreme concentration of the 
eggs in the material examined they can be 
found even where only a few are present. 

ae 

In the United States tuberculosis of children 
as a result of drinking raw milk from tuber- 
culous cattle practically never occurs. In Great 
Britain, where tuberculosis among cattle is 
rampant; 2,000 children die annually from 
tuberculosis derived from the milk of tuber- 
culous cows. —W. H. FELDMAN 

a 

Olsen and Roth (Copenhagen) cite a num- 
ber of cases and report their own observation 
of Chevletiella parasitovorar infestation in 
cats which was communicated to the owners 
of the animals and caused a papulous, in- 
tensely itching eczema. Normally this mite 
lives in the fur of rabbits and devours other 
mites, particularly Demodex mites. In the 
cases discussed it became obnoxious to its 
feline host and also to man as a facultative 
parasite. 








A. V.M.A ar 


The American Vetv al Associa- 
tion is organizing a conuu.eu cour of western 
and nothern Europe for American veterinari- 
an and their families in connection with at- 
tendance at the 14th International Veterinary 
Congress, which will meet in London, August 
9 to 14, 1949. 

There are many advantages to “seeing Eu- 
rope” on a conducted tour over making essen- 





tially the same trip independently. It is less 
expensive, requires less time, and is free from 
many of the inconveniences and annoyances 
of travel where one is unfamiliar with the 
customs and language. Further, under present 
conditions, with European hotels even more 
crowded during the tourist season than Amer- 
ican hotels, going on a conducted tour is the 
only way to be sure of accommodations when 
one arrives in a foreign city. 


Among conducted tours, a veterinary tour 
possesses many advantages for veterinarians. 
It is less expensive for equal. accommodations, 
since the tourist company is at no expense for 
organizing the party; it includes features of 
special interest to veterinarians and the best 
of the travel features in each country and city 
visited, and one travels with friends and ac- 
quaintances whose interests are similar. 


Best of all, an official tour, such as planned, 
affords an opportunity for contact and ac- 
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quaintance with European veterinarians, and 
veterinary colleges and other veterinary insti- 
tutions to be had in no other way. Many 
American veterinarians and their families, on 
similar tours in past years, have formed en- 
during friendships which have been main- 
tained by correspondence ever since to the 
delight of both parties. 


The 14th International Veterinary Congress 
tour of the A. V. M. A. will start from New 


GARDENS OF THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY AND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE OF DENMARK 


A party of American veterinarians 
and their wives enroute to the XIII 
International Veterinary Congress, 
visited Copenhagen and spent one- 
half day at the Royal Veterinary and 
Agricultural College. They were shown 
through the national Veterinary-Sero- 
logical Laboratory, located on the 
campus, and through the college by 
Dr. N. Plum, director of the labora- 
tory, and members of the faculty. The 
college and laboratory appear fo be 
serving Danish agriculture well in- 
deed. In the beautiful gardens on the 
grounds are many statues of former 
distinguished veterinarians of Den- 
mark. Of particular interest to the 
Americans were a bust of Dr. C. O. 
Jensen, Doctor Plum’s predecessor, 
author of the popular textbook on milk 
hygiene, and a bust of Schmidt of 
Kolding, discoverer of the inflation 
treatment for milk fever, the latter 
erected with a fund raised by Ameri- 
cans. 


York immediately after the A. V. M. A. meeting 
in Detroit and return by boat about Labor Day 
or (optional) by airplane a few days earlier. 
Since boat fares are dependent upon the ac- 
commodations (number in a stateroom and 


‘location of the stateroom) the cost will vary 


but will be less than $1,500 for boat, plane, 
railroad and bus fare, hotel accommodations, 
including meals, and tours with guides and 
transportation to places of interest. An excep- 
tion will be that, during the five days of the 
Congress, only hotel rooms and breakfast will 
be included, since it would be impractical to 
attempt to get the party together for meals 
during the Congress or to arrange sight-seeing 
trips that would interfere with attendance. 
The schedule of the tour includes many 
attractive features at the following places. 
(1) Paris, Alfort, Versailles, and Malmaison, 
France; (2) Zurich, Lucerne, Intertaken and 
Berne, Switzerland with motor coach trips 
over Bruning Pass, Furka Pass, Rhone Glacier, 
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Grimsel Pass and Susten Pass and a steamer 
excursion on Lake Zurich, (3) A motor coach 
trip over the battlefield area of the “Bulge”; 
(4) Brussels, Belgium, (5) Amsterdam, Volen- 
dam, Isle of Marken, Holland and, (6) Edin- 
‘burgh, (7) London, and the 14th International 
Veterinary Congress. : 

After the Congress the tour will include 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Gothenburg and Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Oslo and Bergen, Norway. As 
in the. pre-congress part of the tour travel 
features and many points of veterinary in- 
terest in and about these cities will be visited 
and finally, a three-day trip to the Norway 
fjords. 

After the fjord trip, which probably is not 
equalled for scenic beauty anywhere, approxi- 
mately one-half of the party will go by steam- 
er to London, rail to Liverpool and trans- 
atlantic boat to New York, the remainder will 
return by plane direct to New York. 

Because of the great demand for boat res- 
ervations for next season there is much doubt 
that reservations made later than the first 
of the year can be accommodated. It is neces- 
sary to remit $450 with the reservation. This 
deposit will be returned on request and the 
reservation cancelled, at any time up to 30 


days before the tour begins. Reservations may © 


be sent to Dr. D. M. Campbell, 7632 So. Cran- 
don Ave., Chicago 49, or to the office of the 
American Veterinary Medical- Association, 600 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


ps aa 


Canadian Veterinary Medical 
Association 

On the petition of a group of Canadian vet- 
erinarians—one from each province—articles 
of incorporation for a corporation to be known 
as the Canadian Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion in English and in French L’Association 
Canadienne des Vétérinaires, has been granted 
by the Dominion Parliament. 

Dr. Ernest F. Johnson, Carp, Ont., Orlan 
Hall, Ottawa, and Lionel Aldei, Gendreau ini- 
tiated the formation of the new association, 
the objectives of which are stated in the 
articles of incorporation to be: 

(a) to cultivate and advance the art and science 
of veterinary medicine and surgery and to main- 
tain the honor and interests of the veterinary 
profession; 

(b) to conduct, direct, encourage, support or 
provide for exhaustive surgical and medical vet- 
erinary research; 

(c) To elevate, sustain and improve the pro- 
fessional character and education of veterinarians 
in Canada; 

(d) to promote mutual improvement and good 


will among members of the veterinary profession; 

(e) To enlighten and direct public opinion in 
relation to surgical and medical veterinary 
science and to promote the public health in con- 
nection with such science; 

(f) to publish veterinary journals, reports and 
treaties; 

(g) to establish an examining board to examine 
candidates for admission to the veterinary profes- 
sion and to grant certificates of qualification; 


(h) to establish qualifications in veterinary 
science so that the holders thereof shall be ac- 
ceptable and privileged to practice in any of the 
provinces of Canada or throughout the whole of 
Canada, subject only to the provisions of registra- 
tion in any of the provincial associations; 


(i) to establish a master register for Canada 
of veterinarians and to publish and revise the 
same from time to time; 9 


(j) to make grants of money out of the funds 
of the Association for the promotion of veterinary 
medicine and allied sciences in such manner as 
may from time to time be determined; 


(k) to be a national body, representing the 
profession as a whole and among other things to 
represent the profession as advisor and arbitrator 
with regard to employment and working condi- 
tions for veterinarians. 


- (1) to do all such other lawful acts as are in- 
cidental or conducive to the attainment of the 
foregoing objects and without being limited by 
the foregoing to promote the general welfare of 
the veterinary profession in Canada. 


EES 


Fortunate (?) Down Under 


“Australia is free from swine fever (hog 
cholera), but if vaccination had ever been 
used as it has in the U.S.A. Australia would 
be in the same unfortunate position as U.S.A.” 
—Australian Vet. J. 


“The only marked deficiency in animal 
economy of Australia is in swine.”—SuMNER 
WELLS in “Guide to the Peace.” 


If Australia had 50 times as many hogs as 
she now has, and if swine raising constituted 
the most profitable branch of her livestock 
industry, she would approach the “unfor- 
tunate position of the U.S.A.” Obviously if 
a country has no swine or very few, losses 
from hog cholera or any other disease of 
swine will be nil or minimal. Even though 
swine must be vaccinated in the United States, 
swine husbandry is profitable here. Obviously 
the reward for swine raising in Australia is 
not attractive, notwithstanding it is unneces- 
sary to protect the animals from hog cholera. 

This is not to argue that hog cholera facili- 
tates pork production. On the contrary, it is 
a terrible tax on the swine industry, which 
American veterinarians (with the experience 
gained in eradicating contagious bovine pleu- 
ropneumonia) can eliminate at any time the 
swine industry wants the disease eradicated. 








4 


Veterinary Division in Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges 


The veterinary profession will be repre- 
sented at future meetings of the Association 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities as a 
result of action taken at the Association’s 
meeting in Washington in November. A Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Medicine, similar to the 
Divisions of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering and Home Economics, was formed. 
It is to include all Veterinary Science units at 
Land-Grant institutions, whether or not vet- 
erinary degrees are granted. 


Deans and other administative officials of 
universities offering veterinary training will 
gather at future Association meetings to dis- 
cuss policies and programs affecting their pro- 
grams of instruction. They will also join with 
their colleagues from other divisions in striv- 
ing to improve educational programs in the 
53 land-grant institutions. 


This is a logical step in the development of 
the colleges and universities which were estab- 
lished under the Morrill Act, signed by Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln in 1862. Since that date 
the land-grant colleges, as they became known, 
have been growing in their service as Amer- 
ica’s one unique contribution to the. world’s 
educational systems. They are now a major 
educational force in the United States and its 
outlying possessions. Total enrollment at such 
schools numbers more than 473,000 and is 
approximately one-quarter of the total enroll- 
ment in higher education in the United States. 


The Association itself was formed in 1887 
and held its sixty-second annual convention 
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this year under the leadership of J. L. Morrill, 
president of the University of Minnesota. 
The theme for the meeting of the Associa- 
tion was the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. ; 


No 


The Kansas State College was 
established in 1863 to be one 
of the first land-grant colleges 
under the Morrill Act of 1862. 
Shown is Anderson Hall, one 
of the oldest buildings of the 
college but still the “center” 
of activities. 


Lay and Scientific Disease Names 

In 1926 an extremely infectious disease of 
fowls with a mortality often reaching 100% 
was described in the Dutch East Indies by 
Kraneveld!. The disease had been known for 
some time in the Philippines, the Dutch East 
Indies, Malaya and India by such names as 
fowl peste, fowl plague, Ranikhet, etc. 

In the same year Doyle? recognized a new 
disease among chickens at Newcastle on Tyne, 
England. In 1927 he isolated a filter passing 
agent from affected chickens. He did not rec- 
ognize the disease as the one that had been 
known in the Far East for some years, hence 
called the filter passer Newcastle virus, in- 
stead of fowl peste virus, Ranikhet virus or 
some other name of the disease plus virus. 

After the descriptions of the disease by 
Kronveld and Doyle were published, it was 
soon recognized in many countries in various 
parts of the world, but not in the United 
States. The suddenness with which it was dis- 
covered in widely scattered and, in some in- 
stances, isolated localities pointedly suggests 
that it had existed for some time in most of 
the localities where it was thought to be a 
newcomer. 

In 1935 a respiratory disease of chickens was 
recognized in California, which differed from 
“colds,” roup, and infectious laryngitis, al- 
though resembling each of them in some re- 
spects. Some poultrymen called it “chicken 
flu”; others called it “nine-day pneumonia”. 
The mortality was low, in adult birds mostly 
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nil. The new disease, if it were new, which is 
doubtful, was but mildly infectious and diffi- 
cult to transmit artificially. 

In 1940 a nervous disorder, that had not 
been recognized previously, occurred in many 
flocks of brooder chicks in one poultry district 
in California. It was noted that practically all 
outbreaks of this nervous disorder accompanied 
or followed a respiratory disease thought, at 
the time, to be infectious bronchitis. 

In 1941 Beach? of California determined the 
respiratory disease and the nervous disorder 
to be but different phases of a single disease, 
and also that the respiratory phase was the 
well known chicken flu of the poultrymen. In 
1942 he demonstrated that the disease is due 
to a virus and suggested “avian pneumoen- 
cephalitis,” i.e., an inflammation of the re- 
spiratory and central nervous systems of birds, 
as suitable name for the new disease. 

In 1943 Beach5 determined the disease he 
had named avian pneumoencephalitis was 
serologically identical to the world-wide poul- 
try plague known variously as Ranikhet, fowl 
peste, fowl plague, Newcastle disease (in Eng- 
land), etc. Following this discovery the in- 
fection was soon recognized in the Eastern 
States and in 1945 Brandly® and associates iso- 
lated the virus concerned and identified it 
positively, as that of the world-wide plague. 

With the penchant of the layman for sim- 
ple (even though they be meaningless) names 
for diseases, poultrymen siezed upon Newcas- 
tle, which they can spell and pronounce as the 
name of the newly discovered disease. Pneu- 
moencephalitis which they can neither spell 
nor pronounce was left for the use of scien- 
tific writers. Scientific writers, other than 
veterinarians, generally use the _ scientific 
name. A good many veterinarians use the 
layman’s meaningless term for reasons so far 
not explained. Veterinary literature would be 
improved by discarding the unscientific name. 
The lay term does not indicate the origin of 
the disease, the locale of its discovery or its 
present distribution. It does not indicate the 
animals involved, the pathological process, the 
symptoms, the lesions or the course of the dis- 
ease, nor does it do honor to the discoverer 
of the virus. Since the disease was promptly 
eradicated from Britain, it gives Newcastle on 

Tyne an undeserved notoriety. Other places, 
the island of Malta, for one example, have 
gone to great lengths to counteract or avoid 
a similar unsavory distinction. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the furore that would result 
if writers referred to bubonic plague as, e.g., 
San Francisco disease. 

The plane on which much of our veterinary 
literature is written leaves a good deal to be 








desired. The frequent occurrence of such 
terms as anti-hog cholera serum, anti-swine 
erysipelas serum, bang, bang’s bang’s disease 
(not a title of a “western”), Newcastle dis- 
ease, hog flu, sleeping sickness, swamp fever, 
rabies shots, lump jaw, hem., sep., baby pig 
disease, etc., permit little surprise that follow- 
ers of other sciences frequently regard veteri- 
nary science as at best adolescent. Members 
of a learned profession are expected to speak 
and write like educated persons. If experi- 
ment station bulletins and other official docu- 
ments must be couched (which we doubt) in 
the language of the corral, the poultry yard 
and the range, sobeit; but leave it there. 
sited 

Lowering Disease Incidence 

During the last 12 years participants in the 
National Poultry Improvement Plan have re- 
duced the incidence of pullorum disease in 
their poultry breeding flocks by nearly two- 
thirds. Of 6,000,000 birds tested for this dis- 
ease in 1936, 3.33% were reactors, whereas 
among nearly 30,000,000 birds tested in 1948 
the corresponding percentage was only 1.19. 

In reviewing the pullorum control situation 
during the Carolinas Poultry Industries Ex- 
position recently, Dr.-L. C. Heemstra, USDA, 
complimented the industry on this showing, 
but added “this is not the time for com- 
placency.” “One of the main current prob- 
lems,” he stated, “is the reservoir of pullorum 
infection in the farm flocks that supply eggs 
to commercial hatcheries. There are practical 
difficulties of complete eradication, but we can 
get it down to an irreducible minimum. We 
are as yet, nowhere near that point.” 

The National Poultry Improvement Plan 
provides for the extensive testing of breeding 
birds and the elimination of reactors. The 
plan also includes official recognition for pro- 
gressive steps in the reduction of pullorum 
disease in individual flocks. The plan original- 
ly had no maximum tolerance of reactors. 
After the first year’s operation the permitted 
tolerance was established at just under 10% 
with the provision that each year, beginning 
in 1940-41, it would be reduced 1%. On July 1, 
1949, the designation “U.S. pullorum-tested” 
will be dropped from the plan since by then 
the allowable percentage of reactors will have 
been reduced to less than 2%, which is the 
tolerance allowed by the “U.S. pullorum-con- 
trolled” class, which is the next step toward 
the suppression of the disease. 

There are two higher classes in which no 
tolerance is allowed. In some. states, interest 
in qualifying for those advanced classes is 
keen. Participation in the national plan is 











voluntary. Breeders, hatcherymen, and.others 
who seek its benefits must agree to observe 
detailed regulations, to keep certain records, 
and to submit to necessary inspections and 
tests. The goal is the development of healthier 
and more productive poultry. 

Dropping the “U.S. pullorum-tested” grade 
will contribute materially to control of the 
disease. This plan was initiated during the 
time when bovine tuberculosis. eradication was 
occupying the center of the stage. Many as- 
sumed that pullorum tested was analogous 
to tuberculin tested, whereas it had no such 
implication. It signified little more than that 
the flock owner had enrolled in the official 
poultry improvement plan. After 12 years the 
classification is still not understood by many. 

Effort should now be stepped-up to get rid 
of the “U.S. pullorum-controlled” class. Two 
per cent of disease is just exactly 2% too much 
disease to go out and knowingly purchase. 

di Cinco 

Perhaps the outstanding concept uncovered 
by all recent work on protein nutrition, is the 
importance of eating a balanced diet with 
each meal. Amino acids taken on Tuesday 
cannot supplement those taken on Monday. 
Meat taken twice a week is now known to be 
inadequate if meals are deficient in essential 
amino acids on other days. —N. R. BREWER 


— 


Rinderpest in the Philippines 

Rinderpest was introduced into the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1882 by water buffalo imported 
from the mainland of Asia. It gradually 
spread through the Islands and at the time 
of the American conquest was impoverishing 
the agricultural industry; water buffalo being 
practically the only work animals on farms. _ 

Soon after pacification of the Islands, it was 
realized that relief from the losses caused by 
rinderpest and the handicaps it laid upon 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and industry 
was essential to progress. An energetic cam- 
paign of control and eradication was under- 
taken and continued for 30 years. At one time 
48 American veterinarians, 56 American and 
300 Philippine livestock inspectors, six officers 
and 147 enlisted men of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary and 30 officers and 1390 enlisted men 
of the Philippine Scouts—a total of almost 
2000 persons—were engaged in this effort to 
suppress the disease. The cost was many mil- 
lions of pesos, but little headway against the 
disease was made until Dr. Wm. H. Boynton, 
now of the University of California, developed 
a wet tissue vaccine. This vaccine immunized 
animals successfully but was difficult and ex- 
pensive to make and to preserve. However, it 














put eradication on a sound basis, after Koch’s 
glycerinated bile, serum alone, a serum and 
virus simultaneous inoculation, slaughter, and 
every manner of quarantine had failed. 


In 1928, Major R. A. Kelser, now Dean, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, effected a marked improvement 
in the vaccine which facilitated large produc- 
tion and longer preservation. Eradication was 
now on a practical basis and could be looked 
forward to with confidence. Dr. E. A. Rodier, 
now of Oakland, California, effected further 
improvements in manufacture and after he 
went to China in 1933, Doctors Robles and 
Generoso, Filipino veterinarians, succeeded in 





By depriving the farmer of his farm power units, rinder- 
pest laid an insuperable burden on Philippine 
agriculture. 


making a powder vaccine that could be car- 
ried anywhere in the Islands without refrig- 
eration, and eradication of the disease was 
achieved in the same year but not officially 
proclaimed until three years later. 


From 1904 to 1910 Dr. C. R. Dills was in 
charge of disease control in the Philippines, 
1910-13 Dr. A. R. Ward was at the head of the 
service. From 1913 until he retired in 1934 Dr. 
Stanton Youngberg was in direct or super- 
visory charge of all official veterinary service 
in the Philippines. 


One of the most important events leading to 
the eradication of rinderpest from the Philip- 
pines was the establishment of the School of 
Veterinary Science, University of the Philip- 
pines. In time it graduated a large number of 
Filipino veterinarians, who took over the field 
work, as their numbers permitted, and finally 
the entire task. The contribution of graduates 
of this school to the wealth and prosperity of 
the Philippine nation is already beyond com- 
putation. Their contribution to the health and 
longevity of the inhabitants through making 
possible a better nutrition and improved eco- 
nomic status, cannot be evaluated in pesos and 
centavos. 
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Doctor Butler Dies after 
Long Illness 

Dr. W. J. Butler, 67, Helena, Montana, died 
October 31, 1948 after a long period of failing 
health. 

Doctor Butler had led an eventful life. Born 
in Scotland, he came to the United States at 
the age of seven, grew up in Brooklyn and was 


WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, 1881-1948 


graduated from the New York-American Vet- 
erinary College in 1903. He entered B. A. I. 
service immediately and was sent to Montana 
to investigate the diseases of range cattle. In 
the following year he began practice in the 
state, but in 1910 gave up practice for mining 
in Mexico, from which he was ‘called back to 


“Montana in 1913 to accept the office of State 


Veterinary Surgeon. In this position he served 
with conspicuous success for 35 years, having 
retired only a few months ago. 

The office of state veterinary surgeon in 
Montana is vested with greater responsibilities 
than is the same office in any other state. The 
occupant is a member of the state board of 
health, state board of entomology, and direc- 
tor of laboratories of the State Livestock 
Sanitary Board. He has full charge of milk 
inspection in all cities in the state, is president 
of the Stallion Registry Board and a director 
of the State Fair Board. 

Doctor Butler’s administration of disease 
control and eradication (dourine, glanders, 
rabies, cattle mange, sheep scabies and bovine 
tuberculosis) in Montana was a model for 
other livestock sanitary authorities to strive 
for, but which none have yet attained. He 
had the complete and unwavering confidence 
of the livestock raisers of his state for a whole 
generation. 

The Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, of 
which Doctor Butler was executive officer, was 
the first such board to officially adopt the in- 
tradermal tuberculin test; it was the first to 
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adopt the 60-day retest of herds from which 
tuberculous animals had been removed and 
Montana was the first state to require the 
tuberculin test of all dairy cattle irrespective 
of whether or not milk from the herd was 
offered for sale. 

Doctor Butler was president of the Montana 


‘Veterinary Medical Association 1938-1939, and 


of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
1922-1923. In 1938 he attended the 13th Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress of Zurich, Switz- 
erland as an official representative of the 
USDA, and in 1947 he was awarded the 12th 
International Veterinary Congress Prize. In 
World War I he served in the field artillery. 
SeTRWsy nee eae 
Pioneer Health Columnist Dies 

The death of Dr. William A. Evans, 83, on his 
plantation near Muldon, Mississippi, marks 
the passing of one of the pioneers of public 
health as that service is now known and 
practiced. Forty years ago, he was probably 
the most influential advocate of milk pasteuri- 
zation in the country. Later, he became the 
pioneer writer of a health column in a daily 
paper. Doctor Evans’ “How to Keep Well” ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune daily for 23 
years and elicited the astonishing number 
of 1,087,447 letters from his readers. 

However, it is because of his important in- 
fluence on veterinary medicine that his death 
is mentioned here. The 1909 meeting of the 
A.V.M.A. was held -in Chicago. Doctor Evans 
was city health commissioner; the most ma- 
ligned public health official in the United 
States, at the time, mainly because of his 
determined opposition to the sale of raw milk 
except from tuberculin tested cows. 

Doctor Evans appeared on the program of 
the A.V.M.A.; his subject being “Relation of 
Milk to the Public Health.” It was a vigorous 
plea for clean milk from healthy cows, par- 
ticularly tuberculin tested cows. 

At the time many veterinarian were urging 
the adoption of city milk inspection ordi- 
nances providing for the tuberculin test of all 
cows which supplied milk to be sold as fluid 
milk, but without making much progress. The 
example of Chicago which had recently adopt- 
ed such an ordinance at the instance of the 
city health commissioner and the encouraging 
address of Doctor Evans unquestionably hast- 
ened the adoption of tuberculosis eradication 
project eight years later. 

In 1915 Doctor Evans was made an honorary 
member of the A.V.M.A. His principal interest 
during his 14 years of retirement was raising 
beef cattle. He bequeathed his personal library 
of some 15,000 volumes and 10,000 manuscripts 
to Aberdeen, Mississippi, his birthplace. 
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Comments Upon Animal Health Factors 
By R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 








Hexachlorocyclohexane is highly lauded for 
the relief of scabies in humans. It is used 


combined with a vanishing cream base in 1% - 


strength. It is also effective in the control of 
chiggers, ticks, fleas, bedbugs, and lice. The 
formula of this chemical is C,;H,Cl,. Hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane is not to be confused with 
benzene hexachloride—the latter having the 
formula C,Cl, and is an entirely different 
organic compound. It is non-irritating and of 
low toxicity either_by absorption or ingestion 
following single doses. Technically the chemi- 
cal used is the gamma isomer of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6-hexachlorocyclohexane. 
— 

Veterinarians are still doubtful about the 
right place in their practice for using the quat- 
ernary (not quarternary) ammonium com- 
pounds. More than a thousand of these com- 
pounds have been synthesized—they are mar- 
keted under a variety of trade names. As dis- 
infectants their effectiveness appears to be 
influenced by a variety of factors including 
temperature, the presence of organic material 
especially if this is at all acid, the mineral 
constituents in ordinary water and others. 
Human sanitarians have not yet given the 
“quats” an unqualified endorsement for the 
sanitization of public eating and drinking 
places. In veterinary medicine they have been 
tried as udder infusions in the handling of 
streptococcic mastitis, and applied twice week- 
ly, at a strength of 1:1000, for ring-worm relief. 
Their value as disinfectants under the many 
conditions facing the veterinarian still needs 
clarification. 

re 

Why does a quarantine so frequently fail in 
suppressing the disease it is intended to con- 
trol? There are many reasons: (1) alone, 
without support of recognized steps, it is no 
more than a partial procedure; (2) some farms 
do not lend themselves to the establishment 
of a rigid quarantine—the equipment and 
facilities are not available; (3) subchronically 
involved animals and “carriers” are not recog- 
nized and by their presence in the disease-free 
herd perpetuate the malady; (4) owners or 
attendants are not familiar with the basic 
principles involved in the handling of the in- 
visible contagion; (5) veterinarians do not 
always instruct in regard to, or demonstrate, 
the specific and detailed steps necessary to 
make the quarantine at least the help it should 
be in handling animal disease problems; (6) 


the attendant rebels at the imposed restric- 
tions, and the owner is not cooperative be- 
cause of the cost as well as the threat of heavy 
financial loss. | __ asin: 


The horned condition of cattle is a recessive 
genetic factor—the polled condition a domi- 
nant one. Thus, if purebred horned and horn- 
less cattle are mated the progeny will be 
polled, and if this second generation is again 
mated the succeeding generation will be both 
hornless and horned in the established genetic 
ratio of three to one. 


se Sn 
Aureomycin a new antibiotic is reported as 
having given excellent results in a human 
infected with Rickettsia rickettsi the organism 
responsible for Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
The dog tick, Dermacentor variabilis is the 
vector. Aureomycin is obtained from a strain 
of Streptomyces aureofaciens, and is said to 
be effective against several varieties of rickett- 
sial organisms. e 


Since animals—dogs, rats, pigs, ferrets, and 
possibly the cat—are important reservoirs of 
the Leptospira icterohemorrhagiae, and to an 
extent of L. canicola, and since these animals 


may contaminate human food with their urine, 


carrying these organisms, and as Weil’s dis- 
ease and canicola fever are clearly due to 
these organisms, therefore it is clearly the 
duty of the veterinarian to warn public health 
authorities when these infections are diag- 
nosed in their animal patients. 
— pon 

Gonadal biopsy is almost a routine practice 
in medical practice to determine whether ste- 
rility of the male may be due to obstructive 
testicular defects. The technic—asepsis and 
local anesthesia are essential—consists in 
making a small incision through the skin and 
underlying coverings of the testicle. Then the 
tunica albuginea is minutely incised and on 
slight pressure some seminal tissue extrudes; 
this is either shaved off or clipped off and 
placed in 10% formalin. The opening in the 
tunica is closed with a single catgut suture, 
and the scrotal incision closed with a single 
stitch and a small dressing applied. In azoos- 
permia or aspermia such an examination 
yields important information and it frequently 
throws light on pituitary-testicular relation- 
ships. It’s worthy of adoption in veterinary 
practice. 
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Denver Meeting of U.S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association 


Holding the 52nd annual meeting of the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association in Denver, 
Colorado, October 13, 14, and 15, 1948 was an 
experiment that worked well. The first 12 
meetings of this association were held in vari- 
ous cities; only one (third) in Chicago. Be- 
ginning in 1909 and including all subsequent 
meetings through 1947 the meetings were held 
in Chicago during the International Livestock 
Exposition, the first week in December. 

The attendance at the Denver meeting was 
considerably less than for other recent meet- 
ings but, on the whole, the meeting was so 
satisfactory that the practice will be continued 
and the next meeting will be held October 11, 
12, and 13, 1949 at Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. J. V. Knapp, State Veterinarian of Flor- 
ida was president at the meeting. Dr. T. O. 
Branderburg, State Veterinarian of North Da- 
kota was elected president for 1949.. Dr. R. A. 
Hendershott was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Abstracts, briefs or adumbrations of certain 
of the discussions and committee reports fol- 
low. While an attempt is made to make the 


part of these discussions and reports which is 
given, accurately reflect the whole-it should be 
understood that authors are responsible only 
for direct quotations, i.e. statements enclosed 
in quotation marks. 


—_$o—_ 
Veterinary Vital Statistics 


This address! was an urgent plea for the 
collection and publication of animal morbidity 
and mortality statistics. Such information is 
essential to the proper handling of disease. 
It is time the veterinary profession realized 
the importance of the information such sta- 
tistics would reveal. 

If the veterinary profession doesn’t begin the 
collection of veterinary vital statistics soon, 
some other agency will collect them. In that 
case, stress will likely be placed on the disease 
in which the collecting agency has a particu- 
lar interest. Such statistics may not be as 
beneficial to the livestock industry and to vet- 
erinary science as would those collected by the 
veterinary profession. 

We have some knowledge of the incidence of 
and the loss due to a few diseases, but even 
of these our knowledge is spotty and arrived 


1 Wicktor, C. E., Chief Deputy, Los Angeles County Live- 
stock Department. Thoughts on Morbidity and Mortality report- 
ing. Presented at the 52nd annual meeting, U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 1948. 


at so late as to be of comparatively little value. 

The veterinary profession is in a better posi- 
tion to inaugurate such work now than ever 
before, because the young men now entering 
the profession in large numbers have been im- 
pressed with necessity of unity in the profes- 
siofi and are far removed from the “lone wolf” 
theory of veterinary practice that held sway 
for two or three generations. 

The methods for collecting and reporting 
animal morbidity and mortality statistics have 
been discussed extensively at meetings of this 


JEAN V. KNAPP 


President of the U.S.L.S.A., 1948, presided 
at the meeting. 


and other associations. Our reports cannot 
approach the reports of human vital statistics 
for completeness. Most states require a physi- 
cian’s certificate stating the cause of death 
for each person that dies. Applied to animals 
this is out of the question. 

The collection of veterinary vital statistics 
should begin with reports of the occurrence of 
certain specified infectious diseases and the 
mortality from these diseases. The livestock 
sanitary authorities of all states should 
agree upon this minimum list of reportable 
diseases; then each such authority should 
proceed in its own way to collect such statistics 
by methods best suited to the conditions ob- 
taining in its own state. 

A study of the project by committees of this 
association and experience in the collection of 
human vital statistics has already shown the 
general plan to be (1) collection of statistics 
from veterinary practitioners at weekly inter- 
vals, on suitable blanks supplied by livestock 
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sanitary authority (2) compilation and prompt 
publication of the statistics for each state by 
the authority, which should also transmit 
them to a central agency, preferably the fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry, at weekly 
intervals and, finally, compilation and pub- 
lication of the statistics by the central agency 
at weekly and monthly intervals. Beyond 
these broad general -directives, each state 


Re-elected Secretary-Treasurer of the U.S.L.S.A. 


should develop its own methods suitable to its 
own problems. 

The speaker also advocated that each state 
livestock sanitary authority establish a system 
of far more complete statistical reports in a 
small area, usually a county, where the condi- 
tions for collection were most favorable, and 
acquire information and experience in collec- 
tion that can be used later when more com- 
plete statistics from the whole state are feasible. 

Two publications are necessary for collec- 
tion of statistics of approximately similar sig- 
nificance by the different states, (1) a manual 
of diagnostic procedure, particularly for labor- 
atories, and even more important (2) a stand- 
ard disease nomenclature that all may know 
what each is reporting. Since these matters of 
diagnosis and nomenclature affect all the pro- 
fession and not just those concerned with 
Official livestock disease control, these manuals 
should be prepared by the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. However, it is in- 
advisable to postpone inauguration of the re- 
porting system to await publication of the 
manuals. 

The author, as other writers and geommittees 
have done before him, stressed the duty of the 
federal B.A.I. to function as the central collec- 
tion agency; apparently not realizing that the 
Bureau has neither authority nor funds, that 
would permit it or enable it to so function. 
Any proposal for the Bureau to function as a 
central collecting agency for animal vital 
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statistics should include plans for obtaining 
the necessary authority from the Secretary of 
Agriculture or from the Congress for the Bu- 
reau to act in this capacity and an allotment 
of funds for the purpose. 


snerehiinasgs 


Regulation of Community 
Auction Sales 


The community auction sale? is one of the 
important cogs in the machinery for market- 
ing livestock and ranks first as a first hand re- 
ceiver of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, and 
is outranked only by terminal markets and 
concentration yards in the number of fat hogs 
received. It possesses both advantages and 
disadvantages, but whether we like it or not, 
it is here to stay and it needs regulating. 

The evil of community sales that concerns 
the livestock sanitary official most is the dis- 
semination of disease, but as the issuer of a 
license to operate a community sale, he must 
take cognizance also of the oft repeated 
charges of financial unsoundness, misrepre- 
sentation of livestock sold, inaccurate weights, 
etc. : 

The committee recommends state legislation 
to the following ends: 

1. Law to license community sales, collect fees, 
regulate operation and for other purposes. ‘ 

2. Define livestock sanitary commission, live- 
stock, farm animals, agents, auction market or 
community sale. 

3. Require the annual licensing of persons, part- 
nerships, corporations and associations operating 
a community auction sale. Provide for the payment 
of a fee for such license. 

4. Require applications for license to be made on 
blanks supplied by the licensing authority; the 
blanks to state the nature of business, city, vil- 
lage, township; county and postoffice address, 
where conducted and any other information de- 
sired. 

5. No license to be issued until the applicant 
has filed an adequate surety bond, paid the license 
fee, filed a test certificate showing satisfactory 
weighing conditions, and filed a sanitary certifi- 
cate showing the -facilities to be satisfactory. 

6. Authorizing revocation or refusal of a license 
for (1) violation of the regulations governing in- 
trastate or interstate movement of livestock; (2) 
making false or misleading statements of the 
health or physical condition of animals as revealed 


by official tests; (3) continual improper conduct 


of the business; (4) failures in matters of sanita- 
tion, disinfection, and inspection; (5) persistent 
failure to keep records or render reports or re- 
fusal to produce records or neglect to pay inspec- 
tion fees. 

7. Requiring the licensing of weighers, agents, 
auctioneer and operators. 

8. Providing for a veterinary inspector em- 
ployed by or approved by the livestock sanitary 
commission. 


Livestock 


2 Presented at the 52nd annual meeting, U. S. 
Sanitary Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 1948 by the Special Com- 
mittee on Auction Sales, A. E. Fogle, Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man. 
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9. Granting the livestock sanitary commission 
authority to promulgate and enforce regulations 
for the purpose of effectuating the law and au- 
thorizing its authorized representatives to enter 
the premises and inspect the records. 

10. Provide for the payment of fees into a live- 
stock sanitary commission revolving fund to be 
used to carry out the provisions of the law. 

11. Provide penalties for violations of the law 
or regulations. 

The regulations of the livestock sanitary 
commission should provide for (1) facilities 
for testing, vaccinating and quarantining ani- 
mals and for marking or branding and sup- 
plying records and, in states where sheep scab 
is endemic, for dipping vats and other facil- 
ities; (2) for the construction and mainte- 
nance of buildings, pens, chutes, docks, alley- 
ways, etc., and for cleaning, disinfection, and 
sanitation. 

Failure to provide for enforcing humane 
treatment for anmials at the sale and in tran- 
sit to the sale, seems an important omission. 
Officials who license an establishment to oper- 
ate cannot avoid blame by the public for 
abuses in operation, whether or not they be 
in the purview of the licensing. authority. 
Further, if acts of cruelty to animals should 
be prosecuted under the humane laws, the 
state would be in the position of licensing 
an activity by one department and prosecut- 
ing it by another. The livestock sanitary au- 


thority would be in the position of having 
licensed an unlawful enterprise. 

Finally disease control affords ample justi- 
fication for enforcing humane treatment of 


livestock. That brutal treatment, including 
bruising, crippling, exposure to inclement 
weather, deprivation of feed, water and bed- 
ding, etc., contribute to disease cannot be suc- 
cessfully controverted. And even were this not 
true, the humane treatment of animals is its 
own justification and requires no bolstered 
reasons for enforcement. 
— 
Biological Products: 
An Industry Wide Program’® 

Although chemotherapeutic and antibiotic 
agents have proved effective in the treatment 
of some microbial diseases, most specific in- 
fections in animals are still most effectively 
treated with biological products, and active 
immunization is the most practicable and sur- 
est means of prevention. 

The development of new biological products 
and such improvement as can be made in 
those we already have, is wholly dependent 
upon research. In recognition of this, the 

3 Gochenour, W. S., V. M. D. Director of Laboratories, Pit- 
man Moore Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Biological Products: An 


Industry Wide Program. Presented at the 52nd annual meeting, 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 1948. 
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biological industry is continuously conducting 
research aimed at the development of new 
and more effective products. A number of 
biological laboratories maintain research de- 
partments, staffed by qualified personnel and 
equipped with the best appliances made for 
the purpose, including untraviolet irradiation 
equipment, lyophile equipment, ethanol frac- 
tionation facilities, and electrophoresis equip- 
ment. 

Despite all that has been accomplished, 
much study needs to be given to those bio- 
logical agents for which no standard of po- 
tency has been established—mixed bacterins 
and corresponding antisera—and extensive 
studies on antigenicity should be undertaken. 
The magnitude and complexity of the re- 
search problems facing the industry are such 
that the projects can be best undertaken by 
united effort. 

To accomplish the foregoing, an association 
has been formed to be known as the “Veteri- 
nary Biological Licensees Association.” Its ob- 
jectives are: 

1. To conduct, direct, and support research and 
investigations directed toward a reduction in 
mortality and morbidity of livestock. 

2. To improve biological products used for the 
diagnosis, prevention, and treatment. of animal 
disease. 

3. To conduct or support animal disease surveys 
to ascertain animal morbidity and mortality sta- 
tistics. 

4. To promote the best interests of the live- 
stock industry. ° 


Propagation of Equine Infectious 
Anemia Virus in Rabbits 

Many attempts have been made to trans- 
mit the virus of equine infectious anemia to 
hosts other than the horse but all have failed, 
until the attempt by the authors‘ which suc- 
ceeded in transmitting the disease to mon- 
grel, young rabbits by injecting a normal 
saline solution of lyophilized serum from a 
horse infected with virus from the 1947 out- 
break of the disease in New Hampshire. 

In 1944, Stein and Mott® attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to infect calves, lambs, guinea pigs, 
dogs, cats and rabbits. Although none of the 
inoculated animals developed a clinical attack 
of the disease and the virus could not be dem- 
onstrated in the blood of any of them, the 
calves and lambs, rabbits, and one guinea pig, 
developed slight to mild temperature reac- 
tions. 
~ 6 Regan, R. L.; Lillie, Mary G.; Hauser, Jean E.; Poelma, 
Leo J.; and Brueckner, A. A preliminary report on the 
propagation of the virus of equine infectious anemia in rabbits. 
Presented at the 52nd —— ee. U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 


5 Stein, C. D. and Mott, sg 6. 1944. Susceptibility of animals 
apres _— solipeds to equine infectious anemia. Vet. Med. 39: 


408-4 
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Selecting rabbits as the most promising of 
the animals experimented upon by Stein and 
Mott, Reagan and associates were able to 
transmit the disease to five rabbits and to 


Equine infectious anemia was transmitted 
to rabbits. 


transmit the disease serially through three 
passages in rabbits and then inoculate a horse 
with blood from the third passage. 

A mild, chronic but otherwise fairly typical 
attack of infectious anemia was produced in 
the rabbits, by the experimental inoculation 
and the disease that resulted in the horse 
inoculated with virus of the third serial pas- 
sage in rabbits also was of the chronic type. 
Before the passages through rabbits this was 
a “hot” virus that, in horses, produced acute, 
fatal attacks of the disease. 

Serial passages of the virus was continued 
and the 8th successful passage had been com- 
pleted up to the time this preliminary report 
was made. — an 


Anaplasmosis in Cattle 

In this discussion® the essayist took the 
novel position that the tick fever we for- 
merly knew in this country was not an infec- 
tion of Piroplasma bigeminum alone, but a 
combined infection of that organism and Ana- 
plasma marginale or perhaps a primary infec- 
tion by the former organism upon which was 
superimposed an infection by the latter. 

Furthermore, the essayist argues that the 
coccus-like bodies that Theobald Smith saw 
near the margins of the red blood cells were 
not A. marginale. He bases this unique belief 
on the symptoms recorded by Smith and Kil- 
borne; specifically, that the animals in which 
this phenomenon occurred did not display an 
elevation of the morning temperature above 
normal, holding that in the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge of anaplasmosis we must ac- 
cept the dictum “no fever no anaplasmosis”. 


D.V.M., Chief Division of Veterinary 
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He offered no explanation of what Smith and 
Kilborne did see, or why, if the tick fever 
they investigated was a double, not a single, 
infection, they did not see the A. marginale. 

The history of anaplasmosis is traced back 
to 1795 and it, together with its companion 
tick fever is assigned responsibility for the 
early laws in the eastern coastal states re- 
stricting the movement of cattle—our first 
animal quarantines. 

The author offers an interesting explana- 
tion as to why anaplasmosis was not recog- 
nized until nearly 20 years after the Marga- 
ropus annulatus and tick fever were banished 
to marginal areas. Essentially, his belief is 
that having conquered the tick and the Piro- 
plasma, our research workers were well sat- 
isfied with their handiwork and called it a 
day. He is at a loss, however, for an explana- 
tion of why, after having been confined to 
the original tick fever area for one and one 
quarter centuries,-anaplasmosis should have 
spread widely in northern territory during the 
past 30 years. 

An interesting phenomenon of anaplasmosis 
is that infection in calves, younger than five 
months of age, causes no clinical or otherwise 
recognizable disease, although animals that 
are given premunition treatment at this age, 
remain immune carriers for life. In calves 
between the ages of five and 10 months the 
disease is more severe but not fatal. At one 
year of age, a mortality of 1% is to be ex- 
pected, and at 15 months, 2%. In animals 18 
months to two years of age, the mortality 
commonly reaches 20%, while between two 
and three years of age, the death loss is stag- 
gering; in older animals it subsides gradually. 

In young cattle, animals not older than 10 
months of age, premunition can be readily 
and safely attained by the injection of a small 
quantity of blood from an infected animal or 
a carrier. However, since such animals become 
permanent carriers the method is of restricted 
value and not even to be considered as a gen- 
eral practice. The carrier is the basis of the 
anaplasmosis problem. Without the carrier 
there would be no anaplasmosis problem. 

In this country the known vectors of ana- 
plasmosis include five species of ticks, three 
genera of biting flies, three species of mos- 
quitoes and the two-legged pest that goes from 
animal to animal with a bloody horn saw, a 
contaminated castrating instrument, or an 
unsterilized hypodermic needle. 

In the author’s opinion no line of therapy 
so far advanced for this disease will lower the 
mortality below that which is attainable by 
good nursing alone. In his hands, in the treat- 
ment of hundreds of animals undergoing pre- 
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munition, the advantageous effects of arseni- 
cals, trypoflavin, mercurochrome and a host 
of others for which good results have been 
claimed, have just about, but not quite, offset 
the harm that was done by disturbing the 
animal to give it the medicine. 

The first concern in treatment is a laxative. 
The animal should have this on the first day 
that it refuses to eat grain, and its tempera- 
ture is 105° F. or higher, which, unless its 
temperature is taken routinely every morn- 
ing, will be the first day that any symptoms 
of anaplasmosis are apparent. The cathartic 
consists of a large dose of epsom salt in water 
as hot as the animal can take. This purges 
the animal in six to eight hours. 

Further care consists only in good nursing. 
Get the animal into isolation, in a comfort- 
able shady place, where food and water are 
available within a dozen steps, or supply these 
articles; protect it from insect annoyance, 
disturbance by strangers and molestation of 
every sort. The desideratum is to conserve its 
fast waning strength. With the hemoglobin 
in its blood falling to 60 and 50 and 40 and 
even 30% of normal there is extreme anoxia 
of all tissues and the mildest exertion pro- 
duces an alarming exacerbation of this con- 
dition. 

— Sn 


Research on Anaplasmosis Planned 
This committee? gave a report of. the ana- 
plasmosis conference held at the B.A.I. build- 


A typical case of. anaplasmosis, showing emaciation 
and the stance characteristic of the disease. 
ing in Washington, D. C., February 10 and 11, 

1948. 

The purpose of the conference was the plan- 
ning of a co-ordinated research program on 
anaplasmosis. Representatives attended from 
California, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Oklahoma, Texas, Virginia, 


_.’ Report of the advisory committee on anaplasmosis, at the 
52nd annual meeting, U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn., Denver, 
Oct. 13-15, 1948. A. H. Groth, D.V.M., chairman. 
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the Pathological Division and the Zoological 
Division of the Bureau, and ‘the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

The work of the preceding conference on 
anaplasmosis at the Regional Animal Disease 
Research Laboratory at Auburn, Alabama, in 
March, 1947, was reviewed. 

There was a full discussion of the: 

1. Distribution, extent, and losses caused by 
the disease. 

2. The causative agent. 

. Diagnosis of the disease. 

. Therapeutics. 

. Prevention. 

. Control of the disease. 

. Formulation of a program. 

The objectives of the research project were 
set forth as follows: 

1. To determine the nature of the causative 


agent. 
2. To develop methods of diagnosis. 


3. To determine the agents of transmission and 
develop methods for their control. 

4. To develop methods of controlling the disease 
by use of biological agents. 

5. To develop methods of controlling the disease 
by chemotherapy. 

Methods of procedure for accomplishing 
each objective, the statement of the problem, 
and the plan of organization were set forth 
in detail. : 

Tentatively the various states and federal 
agencies have signified their intent to work 
on anaplasmosis as follows: 

California — Cultivation of the causative 
agent and diagnosis. 

Florida—Chemotherapy of acute and car- 
rier cases. Also control of external blood-suck- 
ing arthropods, vectors and potential vectors 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine. 

Louisiana—Diagnosis of carriers and chem- 
otherapy of acute and carrier cases. 

Maryland—Chemotherapy of carriers and 
diagnosis of carriers. 

Oklahoma—Diagnosis of carriers, chemo- 
therapy and biological treatment and preven- 
tion. 

Texas—Chemotherapy of carrier and acute 
cases. Biological means of prevention and 
treatment including studies on premunition. 

Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry—Chemotherapy. The nature and cul- 
tivation of the causative agent. 

Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry—The nature of the causative agent. 
Diagnosis of carrier animals. 


Equine Anaplasmosis-like Disease 
Reference was made to anaplasmosis-like 
disease in horses, which has been recognized 
in France since 1941. It is characterized by 
febrile attacks lasting from one to seven days 
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and occurring at intervals of one to four 
weeks, from June to December. 

The symptoms include: sudden onset, ex- 
treme prostration, weakness in the hind legs, 
subicteric mucous membranes, bilirubin but no 
bile salts in the urine, and as mentioned, fever. 
The mortality has been difficult to determine 
since most animals were disposed of for 
slaughter in the intervals between attacks. 

Because the occurrence, course and symptoms 
of the disease resemble anaplasmosis in cattle 
the name, equine anaplasmosis-like disease, 
has been suggested for temporary use. A fur- 
ther resemblance is the appearance of ana- 
plasma bodies in the red blood cells during 
the pyrexia. e 


Rabies in Wild Animals 

One of the least known, yet successful rabies 
control projects’, is that inaugurated 33 years 
ago by the old Biological Survey and now con- 
ducted by its successor, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U.S. Department of the Interior. 

An alarming spread of rabies, chiefly among 
feral dogs and coyotes, but also in foxes, 
wolves, skunks, bobcats, badgers, and pumas, 
in the national forests and public domain in 
half-a-dozen mountain states occurred in 
1915-16. Pressure from stockmen in the in- 
fected area induced the Congress to appropri- 
ate $75,000 in 1915 and $125,000 ,in 1916 for the 
immediate control of rabies. The appropria- 
tions have been continued to the present date 
and have been augmented by allotment of 
funds by state and counties and by contribu- 
tions of private stockmen and stockmen’s as- 
sociations. Almost yearly outbreaks, of rabies 
have occurred in wild predators; the disease 
originating presumably or certainly in domes- 
tic dogs. 

The plan of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for rabies control is to reduce the number of 
predators in an area in which rabies appears 
to a number insufficient to maintain the in- 
fection among them; then the disease “dies 
out” in that locality. 

It is not the policy of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to exterminate any injurious species 
of wild life, but rather to effect the necessary 


local control. Wild animals play an important - 


economic role in the nation and in the health 
of the inhabitants and their livestock. Bu- 
bonic plague, sylvatic plague, tularemia, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, and endemic typhus, 
in addition to rabies, are common diseases of 
man which he may acquire from wild preda- 
tors or rodents. 

® Young, Stanley P., Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. De- 
partment of the Easter. The Fish and Wildlife Service in 
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The date when rabies first appeared in wild 
animals in North America is certainly well 
back in colonial times in New England. When 
white men first contacted the Plains Indians 
the latter were well aware of rabies and knew 
it was spread by coyotes, wolves and skunks. 
Lewis and Clark, in their expedition from St. 
Louis to the West Coast in 1804, had one of 
their camps, on the upper Missouri River, in- 
vaded by a rabid coyote. In 1812 an out- 
break occurred among foxes in Massachusetts, 
among skunks in Kansas in 1875 and in Ari- 
zona in 1904 and again in 1910. So extensive 
was the disease among skunks in Kansas and 
Arizona, that many of the inhabitants of both 
areas still believe that all skunks are carriers 
of rabies virus, and that a bite of any of these 
animals will cause the disease. Some natural- 
ists believe rabies was responsible for the dis- 


Rabies in foxes has been reported extensively. 


appearance of timber wolves from eastern 
United States. Recent serious outbreaks of 
rabies in foxes have occurred in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New York. 


The first reported outbreak of rabies in foxes 
in southeastern United States occurred in 
Georgia in 1939. In the nine years since, the 
disease has invaded foxes in one-half the 
counties in that state and various sections of 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. In a single year 98 persohs were 
bitten in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana 
and all took the pasteur treatment. The loss 
of domestic animals from rabies acquired from 
foxes has’ been large. When an outbreak oc- 
curs in a community, fantastic things may 
happen. Foxes chase dogs and attack persons. 
The rabid animals may be found anywhere, in 
a farm yard or in the middle of a town. One 
was killed on the second floor of a county 
courthouse. 

Suppression work has, except in a few in- 
stances, been limited to areas where the dis- 
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ease is already present to a serious extent. 
Lack of interest and, often, active opposition 
to the destruction of foxes has made this 
measure impractical before a severe outbreak 
of rabies occurs, even in areas where fox pop- 
ulation density has reached a known, danger- 
ous degree. It is a policy of the Service to 
institute no fox reduction program in a county 
until the county commissioners or other re- 
sponsible officials sign a co-operative agree- 
ment giving sanction to the work. When the 
situation in a locality is under control the 
Service withdraws. This type of work is local 
and temporary, but it is all that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is authorized to undertake in 
predator control. 

The number of foxes required to be killed 
in a county is not large; usually ranging from 
400 to 700 and only occasionally mounting as 
high as 1500. In all of Georgia, only 3200 foxes 
and 24 bobcats were taken during the 1948 
fiscal year. Rabies in foxes was reported from 
29 counties during the year. During the pre- 
ceding year, 42 counties reported the disease 
in foxes, when the loss of livestock numbered 
2750 of a value exceeding $100,000. In 1946, 
106 persons were bitten by rabid foxes in Geor- 
gia; in 1947, but 61 were bitten. In 1947 (fiscal 
year) 68,321 dogs received antirabies vaccina- 
tion in Georgia; in 1948, the number vacci- 
nated was 64,907. 

— 


U. S. Public Health Rabies Control 


Since an effort has been made to collect 
statistics? as to the prevalence of rabies, the 
disease has shown a constant and alarming 
increase. In 1946 more than 30,000 persons 
tooks the long and often painful pasteur treat- 
ment, because of exposure or suspected expo- 
sure to rabies. The cost of such treatments 
and of losses of livestock from rabies exceeds 
five million dollars annually. 

A survey of rabies control activities in vari- 
ous state and municipalities revealed a strik- 
ing lack of uniformity in the methods em- 
ployed. Many communities have demonstrat- 
ed completely effective programs only to have 
them nullified to a greater or lesser degree by 
neighboring communities with no control pro- 
grams or with ineffective programs. The hard 
fact is the rabid animal driven by its patho- 
logical urge may wander long distances—often 
up to 100 miles and sometimes further, spread- 
ing the disease from the infected area to 
rabies free areas and even to another state. 
This is recognized by the National Research 

® Steele, J. H., D.V.M., D.P.H. and Tierkel, E. S., V.M.D. 
The present status of the United States Public Health Service 
in relation to the national program for the control of rabies. 
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Council which, in 1947, called a conference on 
rabies to develop uniform plans for the control 
and eradication of this disease. The conference 
recommended that the federal government 
participate in a program of rabies eradication 
co-operatively with the states, co-ordinating 
all rabies activities and supplying funds and 
personnel. To this end it proposed a federal 
rabies commission composed of members of 
(1) the U. S. Public Health Service, (2) the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and (3) the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior. Among the duties of this com- 
mission would be, as stated, (1) co-ordinate 
all rabies control and eradication activities, 
(2) conduct an aggressive educational cam- 
paign for the public, (3) supply technical in- 
formation to the eradication forces, (4) insti- 
tute an accurate system of reporting, (5) 
prepare and distribute a model licensing and 
dog control ordinance, and (6) supply funds 
and personnel to the co-operating states. 

As its contribution to this national effort, 
the U. S. Public Health Service will establish 
a Rabies Control Branch of the Veterinary 
Public Health Service of the Communicable 
Disease Center, to serve as the nerve center 
for all rabies control activities. This Rabies 
Control Branch will (1) conduct ‘investiga- 
tions of all aspects of the problem including 
standardization of laboratory technics, (2) 
train laboratory personnel, (3) study of the 
immunology of the’ disease and of reservoirs 
of infection, (4) test vaccines, (5) conduct 
demonstration control projects, and (6) sup- 
ply a consultation service and (7) assign qual- 
ified public health veterinarians to state 
boards of health on a loan basis to supervise 
the work at state level. These assigned veteri- 
narians and the veterinarians employed by 
many state boards of health are the key men 
in the U. S. Public Health Service rabies eradi- 
cation program. ewan 


The B.A.I. and Rabies Control 

The act1° of the Congress creating the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in 1884 and various 
laws since enacted, have charged the Bureau 
with responsibility for the control of disease 
in livestock. On this authority the Bureau has 
restricted activities to the diseases of horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, swine and poultry. 

Rabies being a disease of livestock, research 
and diagnosis of this disease was undertaken 
with Bureau appropriations. Since dogs are 
mainly responsible for the maintenance and 


10 Schoening, H. W., V.M.D., Veterinarian in Charge, Path- 
ological Division, Bureau of ‘Animal Industry, US D A, The 
present status of the Bureau of Animal Industry in relation to 
the national program for control of rabies. Presented at the 52nd 
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dissemination of rabies virus, the research in- 

- cluded studies of the disease in dogs and 
means for its control in this animal, for the 
purpose of reducing the hazard of the disease 
to livestock. 

When in 1947 a conference of the various 
groups concerned with the dog industry and 
with rabies in man and animals, receommend- 
ed that the eradication of rabies be under- 
taken by the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the Bureau, to determine its 
authority to engage in such a project, asked 
the Solicitor of the USDA for an opinion. 

The Solicitor ruled that under present laws 
the Bureau has no authority to engage in a 
program for the control or eradication of 
rabies among dogs. The laws mention only 
livestock and poultry. Dogs cannot be con- 
strued as livestock. For the Bureau to par- 
ticipate in a rabies control program in dogs, 
new legislation is necessary. 

Several bills to grant the Bureau such au- 





A CASE OF FURIOUS RABIES 
The Federal Bureau of Animal Industry can investigate 
rabies in dogs only as a means of lessening the hazard 
to livestock. It is not authorized to engage in projects 
for the control of disease in dogs. 


thority have been introduced in the Congress, 
but’none have been reported out of the com- 
mittee to which they have been referred. Ob- 
jection to the bills has always developed at 
the hearings on them and in the absence of 
support by those interested in them, they have 
been permitted to die in committee. 

The report of the national conference on 
rabies held in 1947, as stated, recommended 
the participation of the Bureau with the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Wildlife Service in 
a rabies control program. This report was 
accepted by both the American Veterinary 
Medical Association and the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. It would seem both as- 
sociations have an obligation to support the 
enactment of legislation necessary to effectu- 
ate the recommendation of the national con- 
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ference, which recommendation they have 
made their own by accepting it. 

“It is of extreme importance, therefore, that 
the necessary legislation be obtained to per- 
mit the Bureau of Animal Industry to take its 
part in a national rabies control program, a 
program which is vitally needed and one 
which has been long delayed. Representatives 
of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry should 
discuss all phases of the subject to be certain 
that any proposals presented to the Congress 
to that end woud be mutually acceptable.” 


— 
Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication 
Project 

The annual report of the Tuberculosis Erad- 
ication Division!! of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, USDA was as usual made by the head 
of the Division. In recent years, this associa- 
tion has felt concern over the attitude of the 
public toward the tuberculosis eradication 
project, since the cattle industry seemed to 
assume the job was done, or so nearly done 
that perfunctory efforts would suffice to hold 
the status quo and that measures for the con- 
trol of other diseases should have priority over 
tuberculosis eradication. 

However, during the past year, a changed 
attitude has been manifested in many states 
with respect to our responsibilities in this 
field. Greater importance is attached to 
known infected herds and greater determina- 
tion to get the last infected animal. This will 
go a long way toward regaining any lost 
ground under the existing handicaps. 

A better means of tracing animals, that 
show lesions on slaughter, back to the infect- 
ed herd from which it came, is needed. An- 
other need is a tuberculin that will give fewer 
non-specific reactions than the one we now 
have. 

The cervical intradermal test was used in 
several states during the year and was shown 
to pick out tuberculous animals that did not 
react to the caudal fold test. 

It was recommended that the official re- 
quirements for maintaining tuberculosis free 
accredited herds and modified accredited 
areas be adhered to closely, and that steps be 
taken to identify cattle at time of sale so that, 
if found tuberculous on post-mortem exam- 
ination at time of slaughter, they can be 
traced back to the farm and herd from which 
they came. 

The tuberculin testing during the past year 


11 Kuttler, A. K., D.V.S., Veterinarian in charge, bie sy 
Eradication Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, U S D A. 
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was almost exactly the same as in the fiscal 
year 1947; 8,294,423 tested, 15,943 reactors and 
7,579 infected premises. The percentage of re- 
actors was slightly lower this year than last; 
0.19 as compared with 0.2 in 1947. Only in 
1943 when the reactors averaged 0.18% has 
the average been lower. On the face of it this 
showing could cause considerable concern; an 
average of two infected animals in one herd 
in 70 would be alarming if even only one in 
five of the reactors was a spreader. Fortun- 
ately, the case is not as it seems. Of recent 
years the great majority of reactors have been 
NVL cases, probably none of which are spread- 
ers and few infected. Of the 15,943 reactors 
found last year, 669 were condemned on post- 
mortem examinations. Eighty-seven of the 
remaining 15,274 carcasses were passed for 
sterilization. The number of lesion cases is 
not given in the report but an estimate that 
they comprised one in 10 of the reactors, or 
0.02%, of the cattle tested seems reasonable. 

Five states, Pennsylvania (1876), New York 
(1695), California (1664), Iowa (1570), and 
Illinois (1269), furnished slightly more than 
one-half the reactors. 

The number of carcasses of swine, retained, 
sterilized and condemned for tuberculosis 
again declined as it has nearly every year 
since 1921, being at 6.1%, 0.018% and 0.02%, 
respectively, for 1948. 


| 
Tuberculosis Eradication 
In Colorado 

Tuberculosis eradication!? did not get under 
way in Colorado until September 1934. The 
entire state was accredited August 1, 1935; it 
having taken just 11 months to complete the 
job. Reaccreditation tests have been kept up 
according to the rules. There was no let down 
in testing during the war. 

The state is practically free of tuberculous 
cattle now. Of 12,869 aged dairy cows sent to 
the Los Angeles California milk shed in the 
past three years, 36 have reacted to the tuber- 
lin test, but only four were lesion cases, the 
others were NVL cases. That is one definite 
case in 4217 aged cows, the cattle most likely 
to be infected. When we get away from the 
dairy cattle and on to the ranges, they have 
been running one lesion case in 350,000 as 
shown by abattoir records. 

For the past 20 years the city of Denver has 
required an annual tuberculin test of all cows 
furnishing milk to the city. Now a new ele- 
ment has disturbed this eminently safe and 
satisfactory arrangement. A public health 
veterinarian has recommended the discontin- 
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uance of these annual tuberculin tests of cat- 
tle in the Denver milk shed. 
an 
Brucellosis Eradication Project 

This report!3, like the preceding report of 
the tuberculosis eradication project, was made 
by Dr. A. K. Kuttler, head of the Division. 
The report concerned only organization of the 
forces engaged in combatting brucellosis and 
the new rules and regulations growing out of 
discussions and committee reports at the 
meeting of this association last year. For the 
first time, the eradication is shifting from a 
cattle reduction program to a program of dis- 
ease control and eventual eradication. The 
change over is not complete, not nearly com- 
plete yet, but Doctor Kuttler in an optimistic 
vein put into the record: “I feel fully justified 
in stating that more has been accomplished 
since the recommendations of this association 
were made last December and approved by the 
Bureau, than for any like period since efforts 
were undertaken on a nationwide scale to con- 
trol and eradicate this disease.” Again he 
stated: “I am pleased to report to you that 
co-operating officials of 41 of the states and 
Puerto Rico have signed the memorandum of 
understanding which is based upon these rec- 
ommendations.” 

The enthusiasm of the veterinarian in 
charge of the project for the federal govern- 
ment is encouraging and may in time “take” 
with the co-operating officials. However, it 
hasn’t yet. From an examination of the rec- 
ord of the work in the various states, it is 
obvious that a good many of these officials 
signed the memorandum with their fingers 
crossed. In their states the project continued 
to fail as it has failed for a decade on the 
same old cattle reduction program. 

The scientific approach to disease control 
requires only that the infective organisms be 
kept from susceptible hosts. As applied to 
control of brucellosis in an infected herd, in 
its simplest form, it requires that susceptible 
animals be immunized. Area control further 
requires that the infected animals be prevent- 
ed from exposing susceptible animals in other 
herds to infection, i. e., branding and quaran- 
tine. Whether the owner of the quarantined 
animals elects immediate slaughter or dis- 
posal as the animals become unprofitable 
should be his affair. In either case immuniza- 
tion of the herd while the possibility of intra- 
area exposure persists is required. The fore- 
going, with yards of official trimmings, is what 

13 Kuttler, A. K.,.D.V.S., Veterinarian in charge, Tuberculosis 
Eradication Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA. Re- 
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the new approach of the U. S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Association to brucellosis eradication 
comprises. Being sound it has a chance to 
win if it isn’t bogged down with frills, all of 
which slow progress and increase the cost. 

The speaker discussed at some length, ob- 
jections that have been advanced to some of 
the changes in the program that was adopted 
at the meeting of this association last year. 

The two most important provisions to which 
objections were made are: 

1. The provision for federal control of inter- 
state shipment of livestock infected with or ex- 
posed to brucellosis and of brucellosis antigens 
and vaccines, is objected to by the regulatory 
officials of some of the states that export dairy 
cows and, as was to be expected, by community 
auction sales interests and cattle truckers. The 
reasons for the objections are obvious in both 
instances, but it is not so clear why some range 
cattle interests also voiced objection to this rec- 
ommendation. 

Congressional action is required for the fore- 
going authorization to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and if states producing a surplus of 
dairy cows team with the operators of com- 
munity auction sales, and organize a vigorous 
opposition, such legislation will be difficult to 
obtain. 

Doctor Kuttler pointed out that authority to 
prevent the reinfection of herds and of terri- 
tory that has been freed of disease is funda- 
mental to disease ratification, and further 
that forward looking persons and communi- 
ties, that have eradicated a disease on their 
premises and in their midst, are entitled to 
protection from infection. 

2. The provision for compulsory eradication in 
an area when 65% of the livestock owners, own- 
ing a majority of the cattle rzution for it, is 
objected to by a good many who want the plan to 
remain purely voluntary. 

The speaker said experience in the eradica- 
tion of tick fever and bovine tuberculosis have 
shown compulsory measures to be indispens- 
able to the final clean-up in disease eradica- 
tion and that any other plan subjected the 
majority to domination in this respect by a 
minority; that the action of a man who main- 
tains infection on his premises does not con- 
cern himself alone, but is a menace to his 
neighbors who have freed their herds and 
who are entitled to the same protection that 
is freely accorded from other nuisances. 

The speaker further stated that this com- 
pulsory feature is a terminal measure and 
that in all cases the states are the sole judges 
of when it shall be invoked. 

There was no essential difference in brucel- 
losis testing from last year. There was an in- 
crease of 70 thousand in the number of herds, 
and of 300,000 in the number of cattle tested 
(5,434,792). The reactors found (232,199) and 
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held (68,558) numbered almost the same as 
for last year. The percentage of reactors (4.3) 
was 0.2% lower than in 1947. 

More cattle were tested in Pennsylvania 
(578,290) than in any other state. Minnesota 
was second (496,925) and Illinois third (453,- 
826). The fewest animals were tested in Cali- 
fornia (43) and Massachusetts (360) was next 
at this end of the testing line. 

The number of calves vaccinated (1,159,327) 
under official control increased 25%, but the 
progress in this respect was confined mainly 
to a few states. In California, the increase in 
the number vaccinated was 100 thousand, two- 
fifths of the total increase. Two-thirds of the 
remaining gain in vaccination occurred in 
seven states, Illinois (32,000), Montana (24,- 
000), Wisconsin (21,000), Alabama (14,000), 
New York (9000), and Iowa (6000). The prog- 
ress of several ‘states was measured like that 
of the Chinese National Army—by “strategic 
withdrawal to prepared positions.” In only 
eight states, were more than 40,000 calves vac- 
cinated. Except for the smaller states, surely 
none can claim to be employing vaccination as 
a means of brucellosis control when fewer 
than 40,000 calves are vaccinated in a year. 

However, shifting the brucellosis project 
from a cattle reduction to a disease control 
project represented the big gain for 1948. 


— 
Brucellosis in Range Cattle 


This paper first reviewed the history of 
tuberculosis eradication!‘ as it applied on the 
range and pointed out the striking parallel of 
brucellosis control to date. When the bovine 
tuberculosis eradication program was launched 
all plans and regulations were directed to con- 
ducting the project in dairy and farm cattle 
of the eastern states. 

It required years of effort to get modifica- 
tions of the regulations approved to make 
them workable on the range. Thus the begin- 
ning of eradication on the range was long de- 
layed but that territory was quickly freed of 
the disease when workable plans for it were 
put into effect. 

Much the same has happened in the case of 
brucellosis. This disease has been recognized 
in the United States for 40 years and an im- 
mense amount of study has been given it. But 
this study and extensive research has applied 
almost exclusively to brucellosis as a disease 
of dairy and farm cattle. 

The range includes all of the U. S. west of 

14 Marsh, Hadley, Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
and Wilkins, H. F., State Veterinary Surgeon of Montana. 
Control of brucellosis in range cattle. Presented at the 52nd 


annual meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn., Denver, 
Oct. 13-15, 1948. 
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the 100th meridian except a strip along the 
Pacific Coast. With the exception of a few 
limited areas, the annual rainfall is less than 
20 inches and in some parts much less. In the 


range area cattle generally graze from 15 to. 


100 acres per animal. They art grazed both 
on public lands and in large privately owned 
pastures and subsist on natural forage all the 
year. A second classification is semi-range 
cattle. They differ from the strictly range cat- 
tle in being collected in the valleys and fed 
hay during the winter. 

In herds that live on the range all the year, 
brucellosis is no problem. Infection that occa- 
sionally is found in such herds is brought in 
from other herds and does not spread. It dis- 
appears with removal of the original infected 
animals which, in natural course, transpires 
in one to two or three years. These conditions 
apply to the southwest range country—Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona—and to a great 
many herds in the range country north of 
these states. 

The spread of brucellosis among semi-range 
cattle during the winter feeding period is 
likely to be rapid if abortions occur. Hay 
is fed on the ground in a limited area, the 
animals mingle closely together and owing to 
the numbers and wildness of the cows those 
in which abortions is imminent are seldom 
detected. Hence much feed is heavily contam- 
inated by every abprter, both at the time of 
‘abortion and for days or weeks afterward by 
the vaginal discharge. 

There are several differences between dairy 
cattle and range cattle that are significant for 
their effect on eradication. (1) The one has a 
large well developed udder which perpetuates 
the infection during a long period of lactation; 
the other has a lesser udder and it functions 
for a comparatively short period. (2) Calving 
continues the year around in dairy herds and 
abortions occur likewise in an infected herd. 
(3) All calves are dropped within a period of 
two to three months on the range and this 
period can be held down to 60 days for the 
purpose of brucellosis control. (4) The highly 
susceptible pregnant cow is always present in 
the dairy herd. There is a considerable period 
when all range cows are open and no abor- 
tions are occurring to infect the range. (5) 
Grade range cows may be freely culled since 
their breeding value scarcely exceeds their 
beef value. The loss when good dairy cows are 
disposed of for slaughter, is many times as 
great. 

The consensus in the range country is, bru- 
cellosis can be eradicated (1) from some herds 
of semi-range cattle by vaccination of the 
heifer calves. (2) By removal of all reactor 
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cows at dilution of 1:50 on two annual tests 
and vaccination of all heifer calves at six to 
12 months of age. This method is regarded 
as superior and more generally applicable 
than vaccination alone. 

It is generally agreed that (1) a controlled 
(short) breeding program aids in any method 
of eradication, (2) it is impracticable to blood 
test semi-range animals except when they are 
brought in off the range for winter feeding 
and (3) all reactors should be shipped imme- 
diately after the test. 


cilia 


Swine Brucellosis 

Of the three species of Brucella, the meli- 
tensis is the most invasive15. Goats, swine, 
cattle and man are susceptible. The suis oc- 
cupies a middle position, swine, man and cat- 
tle being susceptible. The abortus is patho- 
genic for only cattle and man. Antigenically 
the species differ little, i. e., an antigen from 
any species may be used in the test for that 
or either of the other species. 

There are but two methods available for 
eradication of brucellosis, removal of the in- 
fection through the blood test and immuniza- 
tion of the susceptible animals by vaccination. 
Only the former is available for swine brucel- 
losis since there is no effective vaccine for this 
type of the disease. 

The cost of swine brucellosis in a herd is two 
to three pigs per litter, between acute out- 
breaks of the disease and much more during 
them. It is also a hazard to the public health. 
Fortunately, except where valuable blood lines 
are concerned, it can be eradicated with little 
or no loss, since a gilt’s value for slaughter is 
approximately the same as the cost of a re- 
placement. 

There are two types of herds in which swine 
brucellosis occurs, (1) the pork producing herd 
and (2) the herd in which young boars and 
gilts are raised for sale for breeding.. 

In the first class brucellosis should not cause 
much concern. It does not spread from such 
herds to other herds and it tends to eliminate 
itself by immunizating the animals, providing 
no new infection or susceptible animals are 
brought into the herd. 

The breeding herd is responsible for per- 
petuating the disease by the sale of breeding 
stock at public and private sales and exhibit- 
ing such stock at fairs and expositions. Stop 
the sale of infected stock from such herds and 
the swine brucellosis problem will cease to 
exist. 

To eradicate the disease from a purebred 





_35 Cameron, Hugh S., D.V.M. Swine brucellosis control in 
California, Presented at the 52nd annual meeting, U. S. Live- 
stock Sanitary Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 1948. 









herd or any herd raising animals for sale for 
breeding, or rather to raise a brucellosis free 
herd from an infected one, is not difficult. 
Eradication begins with the blood test used 
as a herd test. All animals that react in a 
dilution of 1:50 or higher and all animals that 
have been exposed to them are to be regarded 
as infected, i. e., if any animals in the herd 


a 


Orchitic testicle in purebred Poland. Agglutination titer 
at time the photo was taken was 1:25,600. 


react all are considered to be infected and 
handled accordingly. 


As is the case in calves, young pigs are not 
readily infected and if infected the infection 
in most cases is transient. Hence the pros- 
pects are good that pigs isolated from the in- 
fected herd at weaning time will not be infect- 
ed and if they are infected, the chances are 
they will recover before reaching breeding age. 
It may be emphasized here that the separa- 
tion of the infected herd and the replacement 
unit must be complete. 

When selections for breeding are made the 
animals should be given the blood test and any 
reactors at 1:25 returned to the infected unit. 
And all retained for breeding should be tested 
again just before mating. Infected animals, 
if there be any, in the replacement herd are 
not dangerous until after they are bred. 


When the replacements are adequate in 
number the infected unit should be disposed 
of for slaughter. At this time there is great 
temptation to save some of the finer animals 
that individually are negative to the blood 
test. It is a hazardous practice that seldom 
pays. It must be borne in mind that in swine 
the serum agglutination test is a herd test only 
and cannot be used successfully to pick dis- 
ease free individuals from an infected envi- 
ronment. 
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The infected boar is a potent spreader of 
brucellosis second only to the aborting gilt. 

The possibility of breeding a strain of swine 
that are resistant to Brucella infection is 
strongly suggested by field observation. It 
should be keft in mind in selecting gilts for 
the replacement unit. The gilts, from repeat- 
edly negative reacting sows in an infected 
herd, frequently prove resistant to infection 
and in selecting gilts for breeders they should 
be given the preference, other qualities being 
equal. 


— "wen 


Changes in Recommendations 
On Brucellosis 


The committee!® on brucellosis in its an- 
nual report recommended amendment of the 
phraseology to clarify a number of ambiguous 
statements in the recommendations adopted 
by the Association last year, and one impor- 
tant change in the recommendaitons. 

Paragraph 1 formerly read: “Provisions for 
requiring participation in one of the plans 
for eradicating the disease by all owners of 
livestock in a given area when 65% of such 
owners holding at least 51% of the cattle have 
placed their cattle under supervision of any 
one-of the plans.” 

It was changed to read: 

1. “In the initial stages, of brucellosis con- 
trol in an area, the state shall sponsor a pro- 
gram when 65% of the livestock owners hold- 
ing at least 51% of the cattle have placed their 
cattle-under any one or a combination of the 
four plans set forth below. The owners not 
participating shall not be compelled to come 
under the program. As brucellosis control and 
eradication advances in a given area, the point 
will eventually be reached where the incidence 
of infection is very low. At that time, the few 
remaining vestiges or pockets of infection 
must be eliminated. When 75% or more of 
the livestock owners holding 95% or more of 
the cattle in a given area sign up under any 
one or a combination of the four plans, the 
livestock sanitary official may require the re- 
maining livestock owners to individually select 


‘and come under one of the four plans de- 


scribed herein.” 

There is some question as to the effect of 
this amendment on area eradication. 

An extensive legislative program was recom- 
mended. Doubtless it will be modified in many 
respects to suit local conditions before presen- 
tation to the various state legislatures. 


16 Report of the Committee on Brucellosis at the 52nd annual 
meeting of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn., Denver, 
Oct. 13-15, 1948, R. W. Smith, D.V.M., State Veterinarian 
of New Hampshire, acting chairman. 
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Plan of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Eradication in Mexico 

The present outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico!7 is one of the most serious 
problems confronting the nation. Progress is 
being made in its solution, since it became 
obvious that no headway could be made 
against the disease by the total slaughter 
plan. The slaughter plan was discarded only 
11 months ago. In that period the infected 
territory has been reduced from 144,000,000 
acres to just under 95,000,000 acres, and the 
infection has been pushed back from 284 to 
372 miles from the northern border. 

When the vaccination plan of eradication 
was decided upon, the Joint Commission had 
no vaccine nor any means of producing it. In 
the beginning it was necessary to send to 
Argentina and other South American coun- 
tries, Poland, Holland and Switzerland, for 
vaccine. Even at that, but a small amount 
of vaccine, compared to the needs, could be 
obtained and then only after considerable 
delay. These vaccines were tested before use 
and, altogether, months elapsed before the 
vaccination program was under way. To obtain 
an adequate supply, it was seen to be neces- 
sary to produce the vaccine in Mexico. For 
this purpose a laboratory was built and 
equipped in Mexico City and technicians were 
sent to European laboratories for specialized 
training in vaccine production. 

Once vaccine production could be started, it 
increased rapidly. In May, 36,000 doses were 
produced; in June, 90,000 doses; in July, 135,- 
000; in August, 350,000; in September, 630,000; 
and in October the production will exceed 
1,000,000 doses. By the end of the year produc- 
tion will have attained 1,500,000 doses monthly 
and by spring that amount will be doubled. 
The production now exceeds the total produc- 
tion of all South America and by spring will 
exceed that of all the remainder of the world 
combined. : 

From the time vaccinating began last win- 
ter to October 2nd 379,291 cattle, 72,667 sheep, 
53,698 goats and 69,146 swine, a total of 574,802 
animals, were-vaccinated. A greater number, 
approximately 600,000 animals, will be vac- 
cinated this month (October) alone, and the 
number will be raised to a million a month 
before the end of the year. The work now 
being conducted in the Mexico City labora- 
tory is the: most important biological work 
now in progress anywhere in the world. 

The 94,996,000 acres in the infected area 


17 Licenciado Oscar Flores, Assistant Secretary, Mexico De- 
partment of Agriculture, Director Mexico-U. S. Joint Commis- 
sion on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Address at the 52nd annual 
te U. S. Livestock Sanitary Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 
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have been divided into nine districts and the 
districts have been divided into from two to 
12 sections each. A supervisor has been ap- 
pointed for each district. He will have suf- 
ficient personnel under his charge to com- 
plete the vaccination of every cloven hoofed 
animal in his district twice within 12 months. 
He will first send out an information brigade 
who will locate and enumerate all the animals 
in the territory, taking one section at a time. 
This will be followed closely by a propaganda 
crew who will inform every livestock owner 
of the purpose of the vaccination, the neces- 
sity for it, and his part in it. Then will follow 
the vaccination crew which will make every 
effort to vaccinate every animal, but on the 
chance that some may be missed, the vaccina- 
tion crew will be followed closely by a mop-up 
crew that will make absolutely certain no 
animal escapes vaccination. 

Ten days behind the vaccinating crew, the 
first inspection crew will follow and observe 
the results. A second inspection crew will fol- 
low 10 days after the first, a third inspection 
crew 30 days after the second, and a fourth 
and fifth inspection crews at intervals of 45 
days. 

Six months after, the first vaccination crew 
starts, a second vaccination crew, followed at 
the same interval by the mop-up, and all the 
inspection crews will take up the same work 
at the same place and continue over the same 
territory. If necessary, a third set of crews 
will follow up at the end of another six 
months. It is expected however, the first 
group will have crossed the district by this 
time and that it will be brought back to the 
starting point, which will be at the district 
border nearest the quarantine line. It will 
then follow the second crew. Thus in the nine 
districts there will be 18 and possibly more 
vaccinating crews, 18 mop-up, and 18 each 
of the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th inspection 
crews. When the plan is in full operation, 
these crews will vaccinate an estimated total 
of 15,000,000 animals each six months or 45 
millions in 18 months. No project in disease 
prevention, that in magnitude even ap- 
proaches this, has ever been undertaken in 
the history of the world. We hope to complete 
the job of eradication in 1950 and feel certain 
that it will not take beyond 1951. 

We know there is no better vaccine made 
anywhere, than the’ vaccine we are making 
in our laboratories. We know from experience 
we can go on to a ranch and immunize every 
cloven-hoofed animal on it, and they will not 
take the disease even from artificial inocula- 
tion. We believe we can take the whole 
infected territory and handle it as one enor- 
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mous 100-million-acre ranch and eradicate the 
disease from it. ' 

This foot-and-mouth disease eradication 
by vaccination has the unqualified support of 
the Mexican Government and of the Mexican 
public. 

eratiiibins 
The Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Commission*® 

As most of my hearers know, I have been 
a member of the Mexico-United States Joint 
Commission on Foot-and-Mouth Disease but 
a few months. I shall confine my remarks to 
matters within that period. 

The problem confronting the Commission 


is a tremendous one. Unquestionably in many 
respects it is the most difficult problem of dis- 


ease eradication ever undertaken. Judge 
Flores, the preceding speaker has outlined the 
field plans of the Commission, but even they 
can give one who has not been over the 
ground, but a faint idea of the magnitude and 
difficulty of the Commission’s task. 

However, there is cause for optimism and 
enthusiasm. The morale of the personnel of 
the Commission once very low, is now high. 
It has always been my experience that morale 
rises and falls directly with achievement or 
lack of it. The high morale of the personnel 
in the Commission’s headquarters is en- 
couraging. 

We had on hand, prepared and ready. for 
use, 470,000 doses of vaccine when I left Mex- 
ico City. We are now vaccinating more than 
150,000 animals a week. Soon this number 


38 Johnson, General Harry E., Assistant Secretary USDA, 
Co-director, Mexico-United States Joint Commission on Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. Address at the 52nd annual meeting, U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Assn., Denver, Oct. 13-15, 1948. 
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will be stepped up to one million a month 
and we shall, in time, go on up from there. 
To produce a million doses of vaccine 5,000 
cattle must be slaughtered. Each 200 doses 
additional will require the slaughter of an- 
other animal. 

Estimatés indicate that as many as 12,000,000 
susceptible animals in the main infected area 
may need to be vaccinated to achieve final 
victory over the disease. The Mexico-United 
States Commission is still receiving and using 
moderate quantities of vaccine imported from 
Europe and South America, but the chief reli- 
ance is on large-scale production of the com- 
mission-made product. 

The Commission has 2640 employees, of 
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Despite the drudgery. the morale 
of those assigned to foot-and-mouth 
disease eradication in Mexico is 
high. The reason: they can see 
that gains are being made. The 
number of animals now being vac- 
cinated exceeds 1,000,000 a month. 
Vaccinated animals are immune 
for a period of six months. They 
cannot be infected, even by artifi- 
cial inoculation during that period 


whom 460 are Americans. The program of 
vaccination and eradication has the undivided 
support of the Mexican and our own govern- 
ments. Tales of dissatisfaction with the Com- 
mission and within the Commission have been 
and are grossly exaggerated. 

Aside from the contribution of the Mexican 
Government the foot-and-mouth disease pro- 
gram is costing the U. S. Government some- 
what in excess of a million dollars a month 
and the cost will increase materially as pro- 
duction of vaccine rises and as more and more 
vaccinating and inspection crews take the 
field. If local outbreaks occur in clean terri- 
tory and infected animals have to be slaugh- 
tered, that will add much to the cost. 

It is one of our important jobs to see that 
these large sums are spent wisely and some- 
thing of value is obtained for every dollar 
spent. It is my constant aim to reach a point 
where we will get 98 cents worth for every 
dollar spent. In a large, complex and difficult 
operation of this sort, that should be a gratify- 
ing achievement, I believe. 
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Milk and Meat Hygiene 

The committee! found both causes for en- 
couragement and for apprehension in the 
present situation. With great prosperity, full 
employment at high wages and a rapidly in- 
creasing population there is a tremendous 
demand for ‘meat and milk and for food 
products derived from them. This extraordi- 
nary demand coinciding with a cyclical de- 
crease in the number of domestic animals, 
accounts for a failure of the supply to equal 
the demand. Such a condition sets the stage 
for the sale of unwholesome products, for 
which unwitting purchasers are readily found. 
It also increases the amount of surveillance 
needed to keep uninspected products out of 
the channels of trade. 

On the other hand the general desire of 
the producers and processors of meat and 
dairy products to produce more and better 
products has lead to noteworthy advances in 
this field. The rapid extension of — meat 
inspection is gratifying. 

The inauguration of a graduate course in 
public health for medical, dental, veterinary 
and engineering graduates at the University 
of Toronto marks a significant advance in the 
movement to improve our food supply. The 
ever increasing demand for veterinarians in 
the public health service is encouraging, and 
the increasing utilization of an inexpensive, 
effective home pasteurizer by farm families 
is carrying the safety of pasteurized milk to 
thousands who heretofore were exposed to the 
hazards of raw milk on the family dinner 
table. So far as it is used, it will afford protec- 
tion from milk-borne diseases to that part of 
the public whose exposure, in this way, has 
been greatest heretofore. 

The great variation in milk ordinances and 
sanitary codes was forcibly impressed upon 
most food inspectors during the late war. In 
not a few instances municipalities were found 
to have milk ordinances providing milk of a 
higher standard than that required by the 
standard milk ordinance of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and much milk, processed in 
cities where the standard ordinance was the 
adopted code; did meet the approval of the 
military inspectors. 

The importance of fluid milk in the dietary 
and particularly in the diet of children, justi- 
fies a re-examination of the present U. S. 
Public Health Service standard ordinance. If 
it is inadequate it should be revised. If it 
contains non-essential provisions that have 
hindered its more general adoption by munici- 
palities, they should be eliminated. If it 

1 Report of the committee on meat and milk hygiene, 52nd 
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meets all necessary requirements, the move- 
ment for its adoption by municipalities will 
be strengthened by its endorsement after a 
critical examination. 

The committee recommended that a study 
be made to ascertain the danger from Bru- 
cella infection involved in handling raw meat 
products. — 


Research Workers Detailed to 
Foreign F. & M. Laboratories 

Through arrangements with directors of 
foot-and-mouth disease laboratories in Eu- 
rope, the Bureau of Animal Industry has again 
arranged to detail several of its research vet- 
erinarians for service abroad. Those already 
selected and who will leave soon are Dr. Os- 
wald L. Osteen, Dr. Howard W. Johnson, and 
Dr. Howard W. Dunne, all of the Bureau’s 
Pathological Division. They will take a mod- 
erate amount of scientific equipment with 
them. Doctors Osteen and Dunne will remain 
about a year and Doctor Johnson for several 
months. 

Another veterinarian, Dr. L. O. Mott, of the 
same division is already engaged in scientific 
studies in Mexico in connection with the pro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease vaccine. 
Until the United States has a laboratory of its 
own for research on this disease it is obliged 
to depend on the limited facilities of foreign 
laboratories, which have been cooperative in 
this respect. 


Need for Continued Vigilance Stressed 

Even though the current status of the cam- 
paign against foot-and-mouth disease in Mex- 
ico is favorable, there is constant danger that 
the infection may enter the United States 
from many other sources. Extensive interna- 
tional airplane traffic and a large volume of 
commerce with countries where the disease 
is present constitute especially noteworthy 
threats. 

Inspection and quarantine officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry have taken all pos- 
sible precautions to see that inspections are 
thorough and that quarantines are rigidly en- 
forced. It is noteworthy also that the United 
States is approaching the twentieth year of 
its complete freedom from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, which is the longest period of such free- 
dom since records have been kept. But in 
spite of the reassuring nature of these devel- 
opments the Department warns against undue 
optimism and points out the need for prompt 
and close cooperation between the public and 
veterinary officials in case the dangerous in- 
fection should appear. Prompt reports, by 
livestock owners, of suspected cases of the 
disease are particularly important. 
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Peacetime Draftees Have Job Rights 


EW employers are aware that the peace- 

time draft law (Public Law 759 — 80th 
Congress) gives draftees, and certain others, 
reemployment rights upon termination of 
service with the armed forces. These mem- 
bers of the armed forces are given even broad- 
er job protection than that afforded veterans 
of World War II. The new law clarifies many 
points of dispute found in the old Selective 
Service Act. Employers, and that includes 
most veterinarians, would be well advised to 
post themselves on the new law in respect to 
peacetime servicemen, as it will be unsafe to 
rely on their understanding of the law ap- 
plicable to World War II veterans. 

While, generally, it is youth that is effected 
by the new draft, nevertheless, many have 
seniority or are building seniority now, and 
cannot be brushed aside upon return to 
civilian life. In addition, many older persons, 
both enlisted men and officers of the reserves, 
are being recalled to active duty. 


Who Is Covered? 

There are three principal categories of em- 
ployees covered by reemployment rights, i.e.: 

1. Any person inducted into the armed 
forces through the draft law, and who satis- 
factorily completes his period of training or 
service. 

2. Any person who, subsequent to enact- 
ment of the law, and while it is in effect, 
enlists in the armed forces of the United 
States, or the Coast Guard for not more than 
three years, if this is his first enlistment since 
passage of the law. This enlistment may be 
extended by law, but such person is not en- 
titled to reemployment rights if he voluntarily 
extends his term of service. If he is discharged 
before his enlistment period he is also cov- 
ered by job protection. 

3. Any person who, subsequent to enact- 
ment of the law, and while it is in effect, 
enters upon active duty in the armed forces, 
the Coast Guard or the Public Health Service, 
in response to an order or call to active duty. 
However, he must be relieved from active duty 
not later than three years after entering upon 
it, or as soon after expiration of three years 
as he is able to obtain orders relieving him. 


Ineligibles 
Members of reserve components of the 
armed forces or of the Coast Guard are not 
covered by the law. Neither are members of 
the National Guard which is now subject to 
the respective states. 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


Seniority 

Under the new Act, seniority builds up for 
employees while in the service. Such em- 
ployees must be considered as having been on 
furlough or leave-of-absence while in training 
or service. They must be restored without 
loss of seniority, and shall be entitled to par- 
ticipate in insurance and other benefits of- 
fered by the employer pursuant to established 
rules and practices relating to employees on 
furlough or leave-of-absence in effect at the 
time the employee entered the armed forces. 

Restoration of an employee to his job in- 
cludes giving him such status in his em- 
ployment as he would have enjoyed if he had 
continued such employment without inter- 
ruption from the time of entering the armed 
forces until restoration of private employ- 
ment. If such an employee would have auto- 
matically received a promotion, or a pay in- 
crease, during the period of his absence, he 
must be given this promotion or raise in pay 
upon his return. 

Disability 

In the previous act, no provision was made 
for the disabled, if unable to hold down for- 
mer positions. This has been corrected in the 
new law. If the employee is not qualified to 
perform the duties of his former position by 
reason of disability sustained during service, 
but is qualified to perform the duties of any 
other position in the employ of the employer, 
he must be given such other position he is 
qualified to perform. This position must be 
the nearest approximation possible to provide 
like seniority, status and pay to his former 
job, and consistent with circumstances in his 
case. 


New Employer 

The law spells out explicitly the responsi- 
bility of the new owner of a business which 
has changed hands during the absence of the 
employee in the armed forces. Such new own- 
er inherits the obligations of the former own- 
er, so far as reemployment rights of em- 
ployees are concerned. 


Conditions for Reemployment 

Returning employees must apply for their 
old jobs within 90 days after termination of 
their training or service. An exception is made 
if they are hospitalized after discharge. In 
such case the time limit is extended not more 
than one year. 

Employees must have a certificate showing 
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satisfactory service to warrant job protection 
and reinstatement. 


Temporary Jobs 
The law does not confer reemployment 
rights on employees who have temporary jobs 
at the time they enter the armed forces. How- 
ever, the question of what is a “temporary” 
job and what is a “permanent” job is subject 
to liberal interpretation in favor of the em- 


ployee. 
Dual Claims to Jobs 

Where two or more persons are entitled to 
be restored to a position, having left the same 
position to enter the armed forces, the person 
who left the position first shall have prior 
right to the job. However, this will not preju- 
dice the reemployment rights of the other 
employee or employees. 


Enforcement 

The reemployment rights of returning serv- 
ice personnel will be enforced by the United 
States district attorney through the district 
court in which the employer maintains a 
place of business. If the district attorney is 
reasonably satisfied that, the complaining em- 
ployee is entitled to reemployment, he is 
empowered to proceed without cost to the 
employee in prosecuting a case against the 
employer. 


The employer may be forced to pay the 
employee any wages lost or benefits suffered 
by reason of such employer’s unlawful action. 
Such compensation shall be in addition to 
and shall not be deemed to diminish any of 
the benefits of such provisions of the Act. 











Dogs with cropped ears may not be exhib- 
ited at dog shows held under the auspices of 
South African Kennel Union, except the oper- 
ation is performed by a veterinarian before 
the puppy is six months of age-——Dog World. 

A hemorrhagic septicemia of snakes in which 
the case mortality is practically 100% is de- 
scribed by J. H. Camin (J. Parasitology, Au- 
gust, 1948). The causative organism is the 
Proteus hydrophilus. In captive snakes the 
usual vector is the snake mite (Ophionyssus 
serpentium). The author believes this mite 
could not act in this capacity in nature. 

een 

Pneumonia is a serious complication of ma- 
jor thoracic and abdominal surgery; occurring 
post operatively in about 20% of such opera- 
tions. Tapin and associates at the University 
of Rochester (N. Y.) Medical School gave pen- 
icillin powder by inhalation to 61 patients and 
streptomycin powder to 40 patients before 
major operations of the chest or abdomen. 
Only one of those receiving penicillin and 
none of those receiving streptomycin devel- 
oped lung infections. 

Various articles have appeared in medical 
literature recording the successful control of 
hemorrhage in experimental wounds of dogs 
in the liver, kidneys, spleen, and vena cava by 
the application of gelatin sponge “patches” 
for small wounds and gelatin sponge “blan- 
kets” for large wounds (resection of a lobe of 
the liver). More recently Jenkins and asso- 
ciates have reported (Annales of Surg. 126:6 
pp. 973-988) the successful arrest of hemor- 
rhage from wounds piercing through walls of 
the ventricles of the heart with gelatin 
patches held in place from four to 13 minutes. 


Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) prevented ana- 
phylactic shock in nine of 11 rabbits sensitized 
to egg white, in an experiment conducted by 
B. Campbell (University of Minnesota Medical 
School). It was ineffective however in his- 
tamine shock. The protection that aspirin 
gives against anaphylactic shock is thought to 
be due to interference with the antigen-anti- 
body reactions. : 


— 

In an experiment in which 51 dogs were in- 
fected with ascarids and then given 1 diethyl- 
carbamyl—4 methylpiperazine by Hewitt et al. 
(J Parasitology, June, 1948). Two oral doses 
within a 12-hour period, each 25mg (in cap- 
sules) per kilogram of body weight, were 100% 
effective against ascarids. Two 50mg/kg doses, 
intraperitoneally, were 98.7% effective. The 
ascaricide was ineffective against hookworms, 
heartworms, whipworms and tapeworms. The 
drug is nontoxic in doses much larger than 
those used in this experiment. 


— seen 

Experiments conducted by Chas. F. Bassett 
of the U. S. Fur Animal Experiment Station, 
Saratoga Springs, New York, indicate that the 
growing kit should be fed a diet containing 
9% to 11% protein (moist basis) or 28 to 34% 
on a dry basis. Many mink ranchers are feed- 
ing kits a diet ranging from 13 to 17% (moist 
basis) which is wholly unnecessary. 

There are a number of food materials suit- 
able for feeding minks available in most lo- 
calities, among them being poultry wastes, 
hatchery eggs, fish trimmings, and tripe, lungs 
and udders obtained from local butchers. Such 
materials should be tried on a small scale on 
just a few minks until satisfactory results are 
obtained before a complete change-over is 
made. 
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White-tailed Deer as a Reservoir Host of the Large 


American Liver Fluke 


N THE coastal prairie of Texas two species 
of liver flukes, Fasciola hepatica and Fas- 
cioloides magna, parasitize cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Since deer, Odocoileus virginianus, are 
abundant in that area, a study was made to 
determine the réle of these wild ruminants in 
the transmission of liver flukes to domestic 
ruminants. 

The results obtained in an examination of 
52 livers from deer taken in Refugio County, 
Texas, during the hunting season of 1947, are 
given in this paper. Also, the réle of deer as 
a reservoir host of liver flukes is discussed. 


Review of Literature 

A review of the published information on 
liver flukes infecting North American deer 
points to the common liver fluke, Fasciola 
hepatica, as being extremely rare in these host 
animals, and to the large American fluke, 
Fascioloides magna, as the prevalent species. 

F. hepatica was reported by Hadwen® from 
the black-tailed deer, Odocoileus [hemionus] 
columbianus, in British Columbia on the au- 
thority of Kermode’. Swales!’, on the basis of 
Hadwen’s publication, reported it from the 
same host. Cowan’, however, stated that ac- 
cording to Kermode, the identification of the 
parasite as F. hepatica was tentative and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the fluke was F. 
magna. Herman? reported liver flukes, which 
he identified as F. hepatica, from deer in 
California. Through the courtesy of Doctor 
Herman, the writer was given a mounted, 
stained specimen labeled “Fasciola hepatica 
from deer. California. G. Thilo.” Examination 
of the specimen showed it to be a sexually 
mature fluke, similar to F. hepatica in size 
and shape. 

In extensive surveys on parasites of deer 
from widely separated sections of the North 
American continent, F. magna appeared as the 
only liver fluke present, with the exception 
noted above. In 308 deer, Odocoileus virgini- 
anus, from an area in Florida where F. hepat- 
ica was prevalent in cattle15, Dinaburg® found 
only F. magna. In Minnesota, Olsen and Fen- 
stermacher!3 found only F. magna in 92 livers 
of the northern white-tailed deer, Odocoileus 
virginianus borealis. From the coastal region 
of British Columbia, where F. hepatica is re- 
ported to be prevalent in sheep*, Cowan’ found 
only F. magna in the livers of 40 black-tailed 

* Parasitologist, Bureau rf — Industry Agricultural 


Research Administration, U. 
t Resigned September 10, 1948. 


By O. WILFORD OLSEN*' 


Angelton, Texas 


deer. In his review of the literature and of 
the United States National Museum collection 
of parasites from North America semidomesti- 
cated and wild ruminants, Dikmans‘ reported 
F. magna and F. hepatica from deer, the latter 
species being recorded on the basis of Had- 
wen’s statement® referred to elsewhere in this 


paper. ~~ Material and Methods 


The livers of 52 deer were supplied to the 
writer through the cooperation of ranchers 
and hunters in Refugio County, Texas, during 
the 1947 hunting season. Large cans equipped 
with tight-fitting covers and containing for- 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIVER FLUKE 

Fascioloides Magna IN THE Livers OF 52 DEER, 

— Virginianus, FROM REFuGIO COUNTY, 
EXAS. 





No. of flukes 
No. of livers per liver 


16 
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Total 52 248 


malin were placed at the headquarters of 
several ranches where hunting was permitted. 
Hunters who shot deer placed the livers in 
the cans. At the end of the hunting season, 
the cans were transported to the laboratory 
at Angleton where the livers were examined 
for flukes by slicing them into thin slices with 
a sharp knife. 


Results of Examinations 

Of 52 livers examined, 36, approximately 
69%, were infected with F. magna. F. hepatica 
was not found. Cattle on the same range are 
known to harbor both species of flukes. 

The number of F. magna in individual livers 
ranged from one to 31 (table I). The number 
of cysts per liver varied from one to 11. The 
largest number of flukes found in a single 
cyst was six, all mature. The volume of flukes, 
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eggs, and debris in the cysts of several livers 
was measured by water displacement and 
compared with the volume of cleaned and 
sliced liver. In one small liver containing 10 
cysts with 20 flukes, the volume of the sliced 
liver was 700cc and that of the flukes 50cc, or 





Fig. 1—Section of deer liver showing in one plane 
three of the 10 cysts containing Fascioloides magna. 
Some of the liver damage resulting from migrating 
flukes, as indicated by the arrows, had not yet healed. 


approximately 7% of the total liver volume 
(fig. 1). This liver showed considerable dam- 
age to the parenchyma. There was no ac- 
cumulation of eggs and debris in the cysts. 
One other liver contained 22 flukes (the num- 
ber of cysts was not recorded) and another 
contained 31 flukes in 11 cysts; no young 
flukes were seen. The volume of flukes, eggs, 
and debris equaled 9.14% and 10%, respective- 


ly, of the volume of the livers which displaced’ 


930cc and 1190cc of water, respectively. The 
two large livers apparently eame from old 
animals. The infections were doubtless of long 
standing inasmuch as many of the cysts and 
some of their afferent bile ducts were filled 
with a solid mass of fluke eggs. These cysts 
appeared to have no outlets. 

Although most of the flukes were taken from 
cysts formed by enlargements of the bile ducts, 
some fully developed parasites were found 
migrating in the liver parenchyma. In one 
instance, a large fluke extended through the 
parenchyma, reaching almost from the dorsal 
to ventral surface of the liver. In some cases, 
the channels formed by the large, migrating 
flukes were very close to the surface of the 
liver (fig. 1). 

Discussion 

Inasmuch as cattle, sheep, and goats be- 
come infected with F. magna readily, in regions 
where they occupy the same range with deer, 
these flukes are of considerable economic im- 
portance from the stockman’s viewpoint. F. 
magna is especially injurious to sheep since 


—_— 
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these host animals are unable to tolerate the 
effects of these flukes2°. Goats (fig. 3) and 
sheep (fig. 2) on the coastal prairie of Texas 
become infected with F. magna, develop clin- 
ical fascioloidiasis, and die as a result of the 
infection. 

That cattle are highly susceptible to F. 
magna is shown by the high incidence of this 
parasite in them. Of 85 steers, three to four 
years old, slaughtered at Houston, Texas, Pig- 





Fig. 2.—Lesions produced in the liver of a sheep 
naturally infected with Fascioloides magna. 


man!‘ found 68 (80%) infected with F. magna. 
F. hepatica was not found in these steers. Of 
123 calves, eight to 12 months of age, slaugh- 
tered at San Antonio, Texas, White?! reported 
86 (approximately 70%) infected with F. 
magna. It was not possible to trace these 





Fig. 3A.—Liver of adult milk goat naturally infected 
with Fascioloides magna. Most of the anterior and part 
of the posterior surfaces of the liver were adherent to 
the diaphragm and viscera, respectively. In addition, 
one kidney was tightly adhered to the renal lobe of the 
liver and partially destroyed by the flukes: the destroyed 
tissue was replaced by melanotic fluid. There were 
several large cysts filled with melanotic fluid: some of 
the cysts contained dead and some live flukes. 
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cattle to the areas where the parasites were 
acquired. 

A clinical condition in steers in Refugio 
County was brought to the attention of the 
writer late in the fall of 1945. Post-mortem 
examinations of four ailing animals that were 





sacrificed showed that all were infected with 
F. magna; two harbored, in addition, F. he- 
patica. A four-year-old steer in an emaciated 
condition and with extensive submaxillary 
edema had suffered severe damage to the 
liver by both F. magna and F. hepatica. Since 
no evidence of gastrointestinal parasites were 
seen in this animal, his condition was ap- 
parently due to the flukes (fig. 4). 


The source of infection of these cattle was 
a large herd of deer on the same range. During 
the previous winter, the cattle were fed on the 
range. The cattle and deer came to the same 
feeding grounds. In so doing, they occupied the 
same area during the winter and early spring 
when the moisture conditions on the pasture 
were most favorable for infection. The result 
was an epizootic of fascioloidiasis in the cattle. 


Inasmuch as F. magna is unable to establish 
itself in the bile ducts of the bovine liver and 
thereby provide an outlet for the eggs, due to 
the walling off of the cysts, it cannot complete 
its life cycle in this host'2.2°, F. magna can 
develop, however, and its eggs can pass out 
of the body of sheep?2.21, goats, deer, and other 
members of the Cervidae?9. 


The potential range of F. magna coincides 
with that of its snail host. At present, five 
species of snails are known to serve as inter- 
mediate hosts of this parasite. Swales!9 found 
Stagnicola palustris nuttalliana and Fossaria 





magna. Krull®.11 experimentally infected Pseu- 
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parva naturally infected with cercariae of F. 






dosuccinea columella and Fossaria modicella 
rustica; Sinitsin17, Krull!9, and the writer in- 
fected Stagnicola bulimoides techella with F. 
magna. Inasmuch as Stagnicola bulimoides 


Fig. 3B.—Part of omentum showing 
extensive melanosis. 


bulimoides is the common snail host of F. 
hepatica on the Pacific Coast, it probably also 
can serve as the intermediate host of F. magna, 
which occurs in deer? and elk! in that region. 
According to the distribution of these six species 
of snails as given by Baker!.2 and Swales’?, 





Fig. 4.—This 4-year-old steer was suffering from a dual 

infection of fascioloidiasis and fascioliasis. No stomach 

worms were found when the animal was examined 

post mortem and the mucosa of the abomasum appeared 

normal in color and consistency. Note the extensive 
submaxillary edema. 





their combined ranges cover most of the 
United States and parts of Canada. 
The practice of trapping and shipping deer 
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from areas infested with F. magna, as in the 
case of the Gulf Coast region, for restocking 
areas depleted of deer or to establish herds in 
new areas, may be the means of establishing 
new foci of F. magna. The conditions requisite 
for the establishment of this parasite in an 
area are the presence of suitable snail and 





mammalian hosts. The first of these require- 
ments is fulfilled by the wide distribution of 
the snail intermediate hosts, and the second is 
supplied when infected deer are shipped from 
regions where the parasites are endemic to 
areas where they do not already exist but can 
establish themselves once they are introduced. 
Deer, elk, and moose are the only wild mam- 
mals, and sheep and goats the only domesti- 
cated ones known to serve as definitive hosts 
of F. magna. Inasmuch.as the parasite was 
found unable to complete its life cycle in 
domestic rabbits!2, it is not likely that it would 
be able to do so in wild rabbits and hares. 


Summary 

1. Thirty-six of 52 deer livers collected in 
Refugio County, Texas, were infected with 
Fascioloides magna. 

2. No specimens of Fasciola hepatica were 
found despite the fact that this species is 
prevalent in cattle in the same region where 
the deer were taken. 

3. The number of cysts containing flukes 
ranged from one to 11 per liver. As many as 
six flukes were found in one cyst. 

4. In one liver the volume of flukes, eggs, 
and debris in the cysts equaled up to 10% of 
the volume of hepatic tissue. 

5. No young flukes were found at the time 
of the hunting season, which was midwinter. 


> 








6. Although F. magna readily infects cattle 
and causes severe damage, it is unable to com- 
plete its life cycle in this host. 

7. F. magna can complete its life cycle in 
sheep and goats but it often kills these host 
animals. 

8. Five species of snails, Stagnicola palustris 


Fig. 5A.—Liver, in situ, of yearling 
Hereford steer showing advanced 
fascioloidiasis. This animal along 
with about 3,000 others shared the 
same feeding grounds and pas- 
ture with a large herd of deer 
during one winter and spring. 


nuttalliana, S. bulimoides techella, Fossaria 
parva, F. modicella rustica, and Pseudosucci- 
nea columella, distribution of which includes 
most of the United States and part of Canada, 
are. known to serve as hosts to F. magna. A 
sixth snail, Stagnicola bulimoides bulimoides, 
which is a host of F. hepatica, may be an 
efficient host of F. magna. 

9. The practice of shipping deer from areas 
of endemic fascioloidiasis to other regions for 





Fig. 5B.—Formalized section of liver from 18-month-old 
steer showing the extent of damage caused by F. 
magna. Practically no normal hepatic tissue remained. 
The numerous large cysts, which can be seen in the 
illustration, contained either live or dead flukes, together 
with melanotic fluid. The entire liver was impregnated 
with melanotic material. The scale equals 25mm. 








restocking purposes may be the means of 
establishing new foci of this parasite. 
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During the war in the Pacific the American 
Army had 1600 mules on New Guinea and the 
Australian Army had 500 horses. The forage 
used, alfalfa hay, was bright when received, 
but usually wet and sometimes bleached when 
fed. —@—. 


Mortality in Young Pigs 

The study of the death losses of young pigs, 
often averaging. 35 to 40% of the pig crop, 
made a good beginning last year The problem 
is complex, and includes such factors as man- 
agement, nutrition, breeding infectious dis- 
eases and parasites as causes of death losses. 
Preliminary studies were carried on in the last 
three months of last year at Beltsville, and 
by several midwestern experiment stations. 
The project is directed by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry in cooperation with experiment 
stations in Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Illinois. a ‘owe 


Making Up the Medical Mind 

Tonsillectomy, is an ancient therapeutic 
measure, Celsus, in A. D. 50, referred to it and 
Paulus Aegine, in A. D. 650, described his 
method of performing the operation with a 
hooked instrument. The operation has been 
performed probably millions of times since the 
turn of the century. With this extended pe- 
riod of observation and mass of clinical mate- 
rial to study, it would be assumed that answers 
have been found for all questions concerning 
it, or at least to the question, when to operate. 
Such is far from the case. About few, if any, 
medical questions are opinions more diverse. 


Rascal. caste 
Taking Chances with F. & M. Disease 


The first importation of zebu (Brahman) 
cattle into the United States was in 1849. A 
bull and a cow were brought to South Carolina 
by our Ambassador to Turkey on his return 
home. Four zebu bulls were imported from 
India into Louisiana in 1854. In 1885 two bulls 
were brought to Texas from India. When the 
Louisiana Purchase Centennial closed in St. 
Louis in 1904 a zebu bull was acquired from 
the Indian Exhibit. This bull is supposed to 
have been the best of the breed so far acquired 
by this country. The fifth importation, 33 bulls 
and four cows, came in 1906, and much larger 
importations were admitted in 1924 and 1925. 
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Infectious Sinusitis of Turkeys in Illinois 


INUSITIS of turkeys may be caused by 

mechanical injury, reduced vitamin A 
intake, or infection. Madsen!, Hart?, Hin- 
shaw and Bonestell’, and Noordsy* were able 
to reproduce the disease by inoculation of 
exudate from infected into normal sinuses of 
turkeys. Hinshaw5, Delaplane®, and Noordsy* 
isolated a pleomorphic, gram-negative, pas- 
teurella-like rod from infected sinuses of tur- 
keys. They reported that it was able to pro- 
duce sinusitis. Recently Groupé, Winn and 
Jungherr?, working with exudate from an 
early case of turkey sinusitis, isolated and 
propagated in the yolk sac of the developing 
chicken embryo, an agent capable of produc- 
ing clinical sinusitis in turkeys. Hitchner$ 
and Jerstad and Hamilton® reported the iso- 
lation from turkeys of a similar agent that 
caused an inflammation of the sinuses and 
air sacs. None of the investigators has re- 
ported being able to reproduce the disease 
experimentally by direct contact of healthy 
with infected turkeys. 

In December, 1945, an outbreak of infectious 
sinusitis in an Illinois turkey flock afforded 
an opportunity to observe and work with this 
disease under field and laboratory conditions. 
Studies were undertaken to determine (1) the 
possible causative agent or agents of the dis- 
ease, (2) its mode of transmission, and (3) 
the treatment of. affected birds. 


Flock History 

At the time sinusitis appeared, the flock 
consisted of .1214 eight-month-old broad- 
breasted bronze turkeys. A hog nose ring had 
been inserted into the upper mandible of each 
turkey to prevent cannibalism. The sharp 
points of the “bits” penetrated the infraorbital 
septum at the nostril openings, while the free 
portion of the ring hung in the mouth. 


In December, 1945, a few birds on the range 
were observed with swollen sinuses. In Janu- 
ary, 1946, the owner began to isolate and treat 
all affected. birds. Treatment consisted of 
immersing the head of the bird in a chlorine 
solution several times while massaging the 
sinus to express its contents. 


In February, 1946, we observed the flock for 
the first time. At that time the sinuses of 
approximately 40% of the turkeys were swol- 
len. Isolation of diseased turkeys had been 
discontinued due to the large number of 
affected birds. 


*From the College of Veterinary Medicine and the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 

tFederal Food and Drug Administration, Urbana, Illinois. 


H. S. BRYAN,* D.V.M., MLS.. 
J. E. PRIER,* D.V.M. 

and O. D. GRACE,} D.V.M. 
Urbana, Illinois 


Bacteriological Findings 

In March, 1946, three affected birds were 
obtained from this flock for experimental pur- 
poses. Each bird had severe bilateral sinusitis. 
A seromucopurulent discharge was present in 
each bird. Two birds had a watery discharge 
from the eyes and inflammation of the con- 
junctiva. The third bird appeared more 
chronically affected; its eyes contained whit- 
ish-grey caseous matter. The hog rings in- 
serted to prevent cannibalism were still intact. 

A composite sample of the sinus exudate 
was secured aseptically from each bird. Each 
sample was streaked on horse blood agar, 
tryptose. agar, Sabourand’s agar and Mac- 
Conkey’s agar plates. After 24 hours’ incuba- 
tion at 37°C., a gram-negative, pleomorphic 
rod was obtained in pure culture from one bird 
on both the blood and plain agar plates. No 
growth on Sabourand’s or MacConkey’s agar 
plates was noted. No bacteria were isolated 
from the sinus exudate of the other two tur- 
keys. 

Cultural characteristics of the gram-nega- 
tive, pleomorphic. rod were as follows: On 
blood agar the colonies were small, round and 
pale white in appearance. Gram stains pre- 
pared from blood agar slants revealed small 
coccoid, as well as short and long filamentous 
rods. The organism was non-motile and did 
not produce H2S or indol. It fermented dex- 


. trose, maltose, sucrose, levulose, mannose, 


galactose, xylose, trehalose, and dextrin with 
acid but no gas. It failed to ferment lactose, 
dulcitol, mannitol, raffinose, salicin, inulin, 
sorbitol, and arabinose. 

Bacteriological examination of 23 additional 
composite samples of sinus fluid collected 
from affected birds in the flock revealed the 
presence of this same gram-negative, pleo- 
morphic rod in six of the samples. One sam- 
ple contained E. coli, and no bacteria were 
isolated from the remaining 16 samples. 


Transmission Trials 

In an effort to study the possible mode of 
transmission of the disease in this flock, 16 
ten-month-old, broad-breasted bronze tur- 
keys were purchased for experimental trans- 
mission trials. The birds were procured from 
a turkey flock that had no previous history 
of respiratory disease. 

Direct Contact.—Two healthy experimental 
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turkeys were placed in direct contact with the 
three clinically affected turkeys that had 
been obtained from the flock mentioned in the 
foregoing. During the period of exposure the 
experimental birds were required to eat, drink, 
and roost with the infected birds. At the end 
of three weeks no clinical evidence of sinusitis 
had appeared in the experimental birds. 

Hog Nose Ring Insertion.—Since it was felt 
that the use of the hog rings in this flock 
might possibly have been a predisposing fac- 
tor to sinusitis, rings were inserted into the 
infraorbital septa of two healthy experimental 
turkeys. These birds were maintained in iso- 
lated quarters and not exposed. During the 
three-week observation period no symptoms 
of sinusitis developed in either bird. 

Sinus Exudate—A composite sample of 
sinus exudate was collected from three in- 
fected turkeys. In two experimental birds 
1lml of the fluid was instilled into the exter- 
nal nares by means of a sterile syringe with 
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mental birds was re-exposed in the same man- 
ner. No evidence of sinusitis developed in the 
four birds during the three-week observation 
period. 

Bacterial Culture——A culture of the organ- 
ism described above was used to expose four 
additional experimental turkeys. The culture 
consisted of a 24-hour growth of the organism 
on horse blood agar slants, which had been 
washed off with 2m1 sterile physiological sa- 
line. The sinuses of the four experimental 
turkeys were each injected with 1m] of the 
culture. Injections in two birds were made di- 
rectly through the cheek wall into the sinuses; 
in two other birds the culture was placed 
in the nasal cavity through the external 
nares. Seven days later each turkey were re- 
exposed by the same method. During the 
subsequent three-week observation period, no 
symptoms of sinusitis were noted in this 
group of birds. 

In December, 1947, several turkeys from 


TABLE I.—TREATMENT OF NATURALLY OCCURRING SINUSITIS IN TURKEYS 








Number Sinuses Results* 
Group Birds Treated Treatment of Each Sinus Degree of Sinus Recovery 
8 complete 
I 8 16 1 ml. 4% silver nitrate 8 partial 
. 9 partial 
II 5 10 1 ml. 15% argyrol 1 no change 
III 4 6 25 mg. tyrothricin 6 no change 
(solution) 
IV 3 5 1 ml. 25% sodium sulfa- 5 no change 
merazine 
V 5 10 Irrigation with proprie- 10 no change 
tary poultry remedy 
VI 5 10 1 ml. physiological saline 10 no change 
VII 3 0 None no change 
One bird died— 
histomoniasis 





*Three weeks after treatment 


a blunt needle. In two additional birds the | 


left sinuses were injected through the cheek 
wall with 1ml of the sinus exudate, and the 
right sinuses were injected with 1ml of sterile 
physiological saline. Evidence of sinusitis 
appeared in four to five days in each of the 
six sinuses injected with the exudate. Sinus- 
itis did not develop in the two sinuses in- 
jected with sterile physiological saline during 
a three-week observation period. 

Seitz Filtrate—A bacteria-free filtrate was 
made from the exudate by use of a Seitz (EK) 
filter. Prior to filtering, the sinus exudate 
had been ground in a mortar with sterile 
physiological saline and sand. Five-tenths of 
a milliliter of Seitz (EK) filtrate of sinus exu- 
date was injected directly into both the right 
and left sinuses of two experimental turkeys. 
The filtrate was also placed in the nasal cavity 
through the external nares of two additional 
experimental turkeys. Seven days after the 
original exposure each of the four experi- 





another flock affected with sinusitis were 
presented to our laboratory for diagnosis. 
Bacteriological examination revealed the pres- 
ence of a gram-negative pleomorphic rod- 
shaped organism similar to the one described 
above. It produced acid but no gas in dex- 
trose, sucrose, xylose, galactose, and trehalose 
but did not ferment lactose, maltose, salicin, 
dulcitol, arabinose, or inositol. It did not pro- 
duce indol or H2S and was non-motile. 

The organism was carried for two or three 
passages on blood agar slants. The slants 
were washed with sterile saline and the sus- 
pension injected into the infraorbital sinuses 
of two apparently healthy, broad-breasted 
bronze turkeys. Eight days later one bird had 
a bilateral sinusitis and the other had a 
nasal discharge and evidence of respiratory 
involvement. An organism similar to the one 
inoculated was recovered from the bird show- 
ing bilateral sinusitis. Three control birds 
were negative clinically and bacteriologically. 
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The organism was re-isolated from the 
group of birds submitted to the laboratory for 
diagnosis in this second outbreak, and used 
to inoculate two White Holland, male turkeys. 
The inoculation was made into the left in- 
fraorbital sinuses. A week later both birds 
showed swelling of the inoculated sinuses, but 
a control bird in the same pen was negative. 
Bacteriological examination of the sinus of 
one inoculated bird and the control turkey 
showed that the inoculated sinus contained 
the gram-negative, pleomorphic rod, but the 
uninoculated sinus and both sinuses of the 
control bird were negative. 

Propagation in Chicken Embryos.—The sinus 
exudate from one affected turkey was treated 
with penicillin-streptomycin (500 units of each 
per ml) and inoculated into the allantoic cav- 
ity of 10-day-old chicken embryos. This ma- 
terial was carried for 14 blind passages in 
embryos with no apparent effect on growth 
or viability. The eleventh passage was inocu- 
lated into the infraorbital sinuses of two 
healthy, broad-breasted bronze turkeys with- 
out producing clinical evidence of sinusitis. 

Groupé, Winn, and Jungherr? indicated that 
the agent they isolated is not easily propa- 
gated in the allantoic cavity of the chicken 
embryo. If such an agent was present in the 
birds under study, this may account for the 
negative results. 


Treatment of Naturally Occurring Cases of 
Sinusitis 

Twenty birds affected with sinusitis from 
the first flock described, together with 13 addi- 
tional infected turkeys from other sources, 
were purchased for treatment. Various courses 
of treatment were carried out (see table I). 
In each group of birds the exudate in the 
sinuses was withdrawn prior to treatment. In 
group V, in which a proprietary poultry rem- 
edy was used for sinus irrigation, the manu- 
facturer’s directions were followed. 

During a three-week period of observation 
following treatment, it was noted that turkeys 
treated with 4% silver nitrate solution showed 
the most marked improvement. Birds receiv- 
ing 15% argyrol solution did not respond as 
well as those receiving silver nitrate, but some 
reduction of sinus swelling was noted. Injec- 
tions of tyrothricin, 25% sodium sulfamera- 
zine solution, and physiological salt solution 
did not alter the course of the disease. Irriga- 
tion of affected sinuses with a proprietary 
poultry remedy containing potassium perman- 
ganate, potassium chlorate, potassium chlor- 
ide, aluminum sulfate, and water (76%) was 
not effective. The sinuses of the control birds 
remained unchanged; however, one bird died 
of histomoniasis. 


Summary 

An outbreak of infectious sinusitis in an 
Illinois turkey flock is described. A gram- 
negative, pleomorphic, rod-shaped organism 
was isolated from seven (26.9%) of 23 sinus 
exudate samples examined. One sample con- 
tained E. coli, and no bacteria were isolated 
from the remaining 18 samples (69.2%). 

Attempts at experimental transmission of 
the disease by direct contact, Seitz (EK) fil- 
trate, and allantoic fluid of inoculated chicken 
embryos were unsuccessful. The disease could 
be reproduced in turkeys by injecting into the 
sinuses the sinus exudate from affected birds. 
Cultures of the gram-negative rod, isolated 
from the flock described, did not cause sinus- 
itis when injected into turkey sinuses. Cul- 
tures of a similar organism isolated from an- 
other flock did cause sinusitis. 

Treatment of affected sinuses with 4% silver 
nitrate solution was quite effective in curing 
the diseases. Fifteen per cent, argyrol was less 
effective. Injection of affected sinuses with 
tyrothricin, 25% sodium sulfamerazine solu- 
tion, or physiological saline solution did not 
alter the course of the disease, nor did irriga- 
tion of affected sinuses with a proprietary 
poultry remedy containing potassium perman- 
ganate, potassium chlorate, potassium chlor- 
ide, and aluminum sulfate. 


Addendum 
Since submitting: the above article to the 
publisher, a non-bacterial agent capable of 
producing sinusitis in turkeys has been iso- 
lated at this station. The isolation was made 
in chicken embryos from sinusitis exudate. 
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The Serum Level Response of Horses to 








Aqueous Solutions of Penicillin* 


N studying the inhibition of renal elimina- 

tion of penicillin in horses, the control trials 
were found to vary significantly in height and 
duration of the detectable serum level from 
results previously reported.1 Following this 
observation we considered it desirable to re- 
investigate the serum level response to intra- 
muscular injection of penicillin in aqueous 
solution. 

Methods 

With slight modification, the method of 
assay was the same as reported by Doll and 
Dimock.1 All animals used in this investiga- 
tion were apparently normal and had free 
access to feed and water during the test per- 
iods. Penicillin solutions were used in con- 
centrations of 5,000 and 10,000 units/ml in 
normal saline. Comparative trials were made 
with amorphous sodium penicillin** and the 
potassium salt of crystallMe penicillin G++. All 
doses were administered by deep intramuscu- 
lar injection, the gluteal muscles being used 
in sheep and the musculature of the neck in 
horses. In sheep, the entire dose was injected 
at one site. For the trials on horses, doses 
equal in volume and in penicillin concentra- 
tion were administered at single and multiple 
injection sites. The maximum volume injected 
at one site was 50m]. When doses exceeded 
50m1 the remaining portion was injected at a 
separate point. To determine if injection at 
separate points would influence the blood level 
response, doses were fractionated with 20ml 
being the maximum quantity injected at one 
site. Blood samples for assay were taken asep- 
tically from the jugular vein at the first hour 
following injection and at hourly intervals 
thereafter. The horses were of American Saddle 
and Thoroughbred breeding. 


Results 

In twelve trials on yearling colts, amorphous 
sodium penicillin was administered in solu- 
tions containing 5,000 and 10,000 units/ml in 
six trials for each concentration. For solutions 
containing 10,000 units/ml the entire dose was 
injected at one site. With solutions containing 
5,000 units/ml the dose was divided so that 
20ml was the maximum quantity injected at 
one site. No consistent variation, in either the 





*The investigation reported in this paper is in connection with 
a project of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station and 
is published by permission of the Director. 

t+ Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. 

**Supplied for investigational use through courtesy of Merck 
and Co. Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

tt Supplied for investigational use through courtesy of Schen- 
ley Laboratories Inc., New York City, N. Y. 





E. R. DOLL,’ B.S.. M.A., D.V.M. and 


M. ELIZABETH WALLACE,’ B.S. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


serum concentration or duration of the detec- 
table serum level period resulted from the 
different means of administration. With doses 
of 500 units per pound of body weight, the 
serum concentration varied from 0.32 to 1.28 
units/ml at the first hour following injection. 
A serum level of 0.32 unit/ml was present at 
the first hour in one trial, 0.64 unit /ml in nine 
trials and 1.28 units/ml in two trials. The 
serum concentration at the second hour after 
injection was very uniform for the 12 determi- 
nations, a concentration of 0.16 unit/ml oc- 
curring in one trial and 0.32 unit /ml in eleven 
trials. At the third hour following injection 
the concentration of penicillin in the serum 
varied from 0.02 to 0.16 unit/ml. A level of 
0.02 unit /ml occurred in one trial, 0.04 unit /ml 
in three trials, 0.08 unit /ml in seven trials and 
0.16 unit/ml in one trial. Four hours after in 
jection the quantity of penicillin in the serum 
had fallen below the minimal detectable 
quantity in one trial. A level of 0.015 unit/ml 
was present in 10 determinations, and a level 
of 0.02 unit/ml in another trial. Zero levels 
were obtained at the fifth hour following in- 
jection in 11 trials and at the fourth hour in 
one trial. Results of the individual determi- 
nations are given in table I. 


With crystalline penicillin G a total of 24 
determinations were made on horses using 
doses of 500 units/lb of body weight. The 
concentration of the penicillin solutions in- 
jected was 10,000 units/ml for all trials. Each 
dose was administered at one injection site. 
Three age groups were represented, young 
foals, yearlings -and adults. At the first hour 
after injection the serum level was 1.28 units/- 
ml for four trials, 0.64 unit/ml for 18 trials 
and 0.32 unit/ml for two trials. At the second 
hour the serum levels varied from 0.08 unit /m] 
to 0.64 unit/ml, with a concentration of 0.08 
unit/ml in three trials, 0.16 unit/ml in three 
trials, 0.32 unit/ml in 11 trials and 0.64 unit/- 
ml in seven trials. Three hours following 
injection the serum levels ranged from 0.015 
unit/ml to 0.16 unit/ml. Serum levels of 0.015 
unit/ml occurred in two trials, 0.02 unit/ml 
in five, 0.04 unit/ml in five, 0.08 unit/ml in 
three, and 0.16 unit/ml in “seven trials. Two 
zero readings were obtained at the third 
hour. For the fourth hour, serum concentra- 
tions of 0.015 unit/ml were obtained in three 
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trials, 0.02 unit/ml in three, 0.04 unit/ml in 
five, and 0.08 unit /ml in two trials. Zero levels 
occurred in 11 determinations at the fourth 
hour. The fifth hour serum levels varied from 
0.015 to 0.04 unit /ml. For five trials the level 
was 0.015 unit/ml, and it was 0.02 and 0.04 
unit/ml in one trial each. Seventeen zero 
readings were obtained at the fifth hour 
period. 

There was no significant variation in height 
of serum level at the first hour following in- 
jection with doses of 500 units/lb of body 
weight. It is of interest to note that in two 
trials with foals the first hour serum level was 
0.32 unit/ml of serum. The serum level of 
three yearlings, however, was double that ob- 
tained in adult horses. At the two hour period 
serum levels of 0.64 unit/ml occurred in five 
of six trials on adult horses, in two of 12 trials 
on yearlings, and in none of six trials on foals. 


TABLE I.—AMORPHOUS PENICILLIN *— 
AQquvEous SOLUTION 
DosE oF 500 UNITs PER PouND INTRAMUSCULARLY 
IN HorsEs 








Weight Total Dose Units/ml of Serum at Specified Hours 
in in Following Injection 

Pounds Units 1 2 3 4 5 
500 250,000 0.64 0.32 0.04 0.015 0.00 
480 240,000 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
500 250,000 1.28 0.32 0.04: 0.015 0.00 
380 190,000 0.64 0.32 9.04 0.015 0.00 
580 290,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
450 225,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
500 250,000 0.32 0.16 0.02 0.000 0.00 
480 240,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
500 250,000 0.64 0.32 0.16 0.015 0.00 
380 190,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
580 290,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
450 225,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.020 0.00 





*Sodium salt. Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


Except for one trial with 0.08 unit /ml and two 
trials with 0.16 unit/ml, the serum levels for 
the yearlings were 0.32 unit/ml or higher. 
The serum levels were generally lower at the 
two hour period for the foals as a group, with 
two levels of 0.08 unit/ml, and one of 0.16 
unit/ml. Variations in serum concentrations 
associated with size of the animal were sig- 
nificant at the third hour following injection. 
Among the adults, five had levels of 0.16 
unit/ml and one had 0.08 unit/ml. For the 
12 trials on yearlings, two had levels of.0.16 
unit/ml and two 0.08 unit/ml, with levels of 
0.04 unit/ml or lower in eight trials. Among 
the foals, there was one level of 0.04 unit /ml, 
one of 0.02 unit/ml, two of 0.015 unit /ml, and 
two zero levels. At the fourth hour period, 
One adult horse had a serum level of 0.02 
unit/ml, three had levels of 0.04 unit /ml and 
one had 0.08 unit/ml. Measurable levels were 
present at the fourth hour in seven of 12 
trials on yearlings, with two of 0.04 unit /ml, 
two of 0.02 unit /ml, and three of 0.015 unit /ml. 
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Five zero levels were obtained for yearlings at 
the four-hour period. Zero levels were obtained 
for all six trials on foais at the four-hour 
period. At the fifth hour after injection, meas- 
urable levels were present in five of six adult 
horses, and in two of 12 trials on yearlings. 
Zero readings were obtained at the sixth hour 
in all trials. Data for the individual determi- 
nations are given in table II. 

Using the potassium salt of crystalline peni- 


TABLE II.—CRYSTALLINE PENICILLIN *— 
AQuEous SOLUTION 
Doss oF 500 UNITs PER PouND INTRAMUSCULARLY 
IN HorsEs 


Units/ml of Serum at Specified Hours 





Weight Total Dose 





in in Following Injection 
Pounds Units 1 2 3 4 5 
450 225,000 1.28 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 
450 225,000 0.64 0.08 0.02 0.00 90.00 
450 225,000 1.28 0.32 0.02 0.00 0.00 
430 215,000 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.00 0.00 
340 170,000 1.28 0.16 0.02 0.00 0.00 
540 270,000 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 
500 250,000 0.64 0.32 0.04 0.015 0.00 
480 240,000 0.64 0.32 0.02 0.015 0.015 
500 250,000 0.64 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.00 
380 190,000 0.64 0.32 0.04 0.02 0.00 
580 290,000 0.64 0.16 0.16 0.04 0.015 
450 225,000 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.02 0.00 
870 435,000 0.64 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.015 
1080 540,000 0.64 0.32 0.16 0.08 0.04 
1000 500,000 0.64 0.64 0.16 0.08 0.02 
940 470,000 0.64 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.015 
910 455,000 0.64 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.015 
750 375,000 0.64 0.64 0.08 0.02 0.00 
130 65,000 0.64 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 
125 62,500 0.64 0.32 0.015 0.00 0.00 
160 80,000 0.64 0.16 0.015 0.00 0.00 
150 75,000 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 
170 85,000 0.64 0.32 0.02 0.00 0.00 
85 42,500 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 





*Potassium salt of crystalline penicillin G. Schenley Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, New York 

cillin G, doses of 1,000 units/)* of body weight 
were administered to six yearlings and four 
foals. At the first hour after administration, 
the serum levels in the yearlings were 2.56 
and 1.28 units/ml in three trials each. In the 
foals the level was 1.28 units/ml for each of 
the four trials. At the second hour the serum 
concentration was 0.64 unit/ml for five trials 
and 1.28 unit /ml in one trial for the yearlings. 
In the foals the serum level at the two-hour 
period was 1.28 units/ml in one trial and 0.32 
unit /ml were obtained in three trials each. For 
the yearlings, ‘serum levels of 0.16 and 0.32 
unit/ml were obtained in three trials each. For 
the same period in foals one level of 0.32 
unit/ml and three levels of 0.04 unit/ml 
occurred. Four hours after injection serum 
concentrations of 0.02 unit/ml in one trial, 
0.04 unit/ml in two trials, 0.08 unit/ml in 
two trials and 0.16 unit/ml in one trial were 
obtained for the yearlings. Inthe foals one 
level of 0.08 unit/ml and three zero levels 
occurred at the fourth hour. Serum levels for 
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the yearlings at the fifth hour were 0.08 unit /- 
ml for one trial, 0.02 unit/ml for one trial, 
and 0.015 unit/ml for three trials, with zero 
level in one trial. For the same period in foals 
one level of 0.04 unit /ml and three zero levels 
were obtained. At the sixth hour zero levels 
occurred in four of the yearlings and all of 
the foals. Levels of 0.015 and 0.02 unit/ml 
were obtained in one trial each in the year- 
lings. Zero levels occurred in all trials at the 
seventh hour. 
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At the fourth hour one level of 0.16 unit /ml, 
two levels of 0.32 unit/ml, and two levels of 
0.64 unit/ml were obtained for the yearlings. 
For the foals one level of 0.08 unit/ml, one 
level of 0.16 unit/ml, and two levels of 0.32 
unit/ml occurred at the fourth hour period. 
At the fifth hour serum levels for the yearlings 
were 0.04 unit/ml in two trials, 0.08 unit/ml 
in one trial and 0.32 unit/ml in two trials. 
For the foals the levels were 0.015, 0.04, 0.08, 
and 0.16 unit/ml for one trial each. At the 








TABLE III.—CRryYSTALLINE PENICILLIN*—AQUEOUS SOLUTION 
DoseE oF 1000 Units PER Pounp oF Bopy WEIGHT 








Weight Total Dose Units/ml of Serum at Specified Hours Following Injection 
in in 

Pounds Units 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
500 500,000 2.56 0.64 0.16 0.02 0.00 0.00 0.00 
480 480,000 2.56 1.28 0.32 0.16 0.08 0.02 0.00 
500 500,000 2.56 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 0.00 
380 380,000 1.28 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.015 0.00 0.00 
580 580,000 1.28 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.02 0.015 0.00 
450 450,000 1.28 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.015 0.00 0.00 
225 225,000 1.28 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.04 0.00 0.00 
180 180,000 1.28 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 
215 215,000 1.28 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 * 0.00 0.00 
195 195,000 1.28 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.00 





*Potassium salt of crystalline penicillin G. Schenley Laboratories Inc., New York City 
















Serum level determinations were made on 
five yearlings and four foals with doses of 
2,000 units of crystalline penicillin G per 
pound of body weight. Only slight variation 
in the serum levels occurred at the first hour 
following injection. One yearling had a con- 
centration of 10.24 units/ml and one foal a 
level of 2.56 units/ml. Levels of 5.12 units/ml 
were obtained for four yearlings and three 


sixth hour there were two concentrations of 
0.08 unit/ml and one of 0.02 unit/ml for the 
yearlings. In the foals there were two levels 
of 0.02 unit/ml of serum. Zero levels occurred 
at the sixth hour in two trials for both year- 
lings and foals. Zero levels were obtained at 
the seventh hour in both groups. Results of 
the individual trials are given in Table IV. 
Ten trials using amorphous penicillin sodi- 


TABLE IV.—CRYSTALLINE PENICILLIN*—AQUEOUS SOLUTION 
Dose oF 2000 Units PER Pounp oF Bopy WEIGHT 














Weight Total Dose Units/ml of Serum at Specified Hours Following Injection. 

eats Units 1 2 3 4 5 6 ‘f 
500 1,000,000 5.12 2.56 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.00 0.00 
480 960,000 5.12 2.56 1.28 0.64 0.32 0.08 0.00 
500 1,000,000 5.12 2.56 0.64 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 
380 760,000 5.12 5.12 1.28 0.64 0.08 0.02 0.00 
450 900,000 10.24 5.12 1.28 0.32 0.32 0.08 0.00 
225 450,000 5.12 2.56 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.00 0.00 
180 360,000 2.56 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.015 0.00 0.00 
215 430,000 5.12 2.56 0.64 0.32 ~- 0.08 0.02 0.00 
195 390,000 5.12 2.56 0.64 0.32 0.16 0.02 0.00 

















foals at the first hour. In general the serum 
levels at the second hour following injection 
were higher for the yearlings: than for the 
foals. For the yearlings there were three 
trials with 2.56 units/ml and two trials with 
5.12 units/ml. For the foals there were three 
trials with 2.56 units/ml and one trial with 
1.28 units/ml. The serum concentrations at 
the third hour were also higher for the year- 
lings with two levels of 0.64 unit/ml and 
three levels of 1.28 units/ml. For the foals levels 
of 0.32 unit/ml for one trial and 0.64 unit /ml 
for three trials occurred at the third hour. 





*Potassium salt of crystalline penicillin G. Schenley Laboratories Inc., New York City 


um, intravenously, were made on adult horses. 
All gnimals were given uniform doses of 500,- 
000 units. Weights of the animals ranged 
from 715 to 1,240 pounds and the doses per 
pound of body weight varied from 403 to 699 
units. The serum level for each of the 10 
trials at 15 minutes after intravenous injection 
was 1.28 units/ml. At 30 minutes there were 
three levels of 0.64 unit/ml and seven levels 
of 0.32 unit/ml. At one hour after injection 
there were two levels of 0.04 unit/ml, seven 
levels of 0.08 unit/ml and one of 0.16 unit/ml. 
At two hours there was one level of 0.015 
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unit/ml and nine zero levels. Zero readings 
were obtained for all trials at the third and 
fourth hours (table V). 
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in five trials. The duration of the detectable 
level in yearlings and adults exceeded that 
previously reported! by one to two hours. 


TABLE V.—AMORPHOUS PENICILLIN*—AQUEOUS SOLUTION 
INTRAVENOUSLY IN HORSES 








Weight Total Dose Units Units/ml of Serum at Specified Hours Following Injection 

Peunts Units Pema 0.25 0.50 1 2 3 4 
870 500,000 574 1.28 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 0.00 
990 500,000 505 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 
715 500,000 699 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 

1240 500,000 403 1.28 0.64 0.16 0.015 0.00 0.00 
880 500,000 567 1.28 0.64 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 
980 500,000 “510 1.28 0.64 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 
850 500,000 587 1.28 0.32 0.04 0.00 0.00 0.00 

1070 500,000 467 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 

1070 500,000 467 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 

1000 500,000 500 1.28 0.32 0.08 0.00 0.00 0.00 





*Sodium salt, Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, New Jersey 


Crystalline penicillin G was used for eight 
dosage trials in sheep in the quantity of 500 
units/Ib of body weight. For the first hour 
following injection serum levels of 0.32 and 
0.64 unit/ml were obtained in two and six 
trials respectively. Concentrations for the 
second hour were 0.04 unit/ml in two trials, 
0.08 unit/ml in three trials, and 0.16 unit/ml 
in three trials. At the third hour. the levels 
were 0.015 unit/ml in three trials, 0.02 unit /ml 
for four trials, and 0.04 unit /ml for one trial. 
For the four-hour period one level of 0.015 
unit/ml and seven zero levels occurred. Zero 
readings were obtained in all trials at the fifth 
hour. Data for the individual trials are given 
in table VI. 

Discussion 

In an earlier study! the duration of the 
measurable serum level in foals with doses of 
500 units/lb of amorphous sodium penicillin 
was found to be 2 hours in three trials, 2% 
hours in two trials and 3 hours in one trial. 
In the same study a single trial on an adult 
mare had a duration of the measurable level 
of 3% hours. In the present investigation 
duration of the detectable level was found 
to be longer for foals, yearlings, and adults 
than was reported previously. Following intra- 
muscular injection with 500 units/lb of crys- 
talline penicillin G, foals under three weeks 
of age had measurable levels at three hours 
after administration in four of six trials. With 
the same dose of crystalline penicillin per 
pound of body weight, the duration of the 
serum level response in yearlings exceeded 
that obtained in foals by one or two hours, 
reaching zero levels at four and five hours 
after injection for five and seven trials respec- 
tively. With amorphous penicillin zero levels 
did not occur until the fifth hour for 12 de- 
terminations. In adult horses crystalline peni- 
cillin G produced serum levels which reached 
zero at five hours in one trial and six hours 


The height of the serum concentrations was 
not significantly variable at the first hour 
following injection, but differences appeared 
during the second and third hours. The serum 
concentration fell more rapidly in the foals 


TABLE VI.—CRYSTALLINE PENICILLIN *— 
AQuEous SOLUTION 
500 UNITS PER PouND INTRAMUSCULARLY IN SHEEP 








Weight Total Dose Units/ml of Serum at Specified Hours 
in in Following Injection 

Pounds Units 1 3 4 5 
135 67,500 0.64 0.16 0.02 0.00 0.00 
130 65,000 0.64 0.16 0.02 0.00 0.00 
150 75,000 0.32 0.04 0.015 0.00 0.00 
145 72,500 0.64 0.08 0.02 0.00 0.00 
110 55,000 0.64 0.08 0.015 0.00 0.00 
120 60,000 0.32 0.04 0.015 0.00 0.00 
155 77,000 0.64 0.08 0.02 0.00 0.00 
140 70,000 0.64 0.16 0.04 0.015 0.00 





*Potassium salt of crystalline penicillin G. Schenley Laboratories, 
Inc.,; New York City, New York 

than in the yearlings, and more rapidly in the 
yearlings than in the adults. The same pat- 
tern of fall in the serum level occurred with 
doses of 1,000 and 2,000 units/lb in foals and 
yearlings. 

Doses of 1,000 units/lb did not materially 
prolong the period of detectable serum level 
in yearlings and foals over that obtained with 
500 units/lb. In general, the duration was 
approximately one hour longer in thé year- 
lings and not significantly longer in the foals. 
Throughout the measurable serum level per- 
iod the concentrations were approximately 
double those obtained from the 500 units/Ib 
dose. With doses of 2,000 units/lb of body 
weight, the serum concentrations were ap- 
proximately double those obtained with 1,000 
units/lb and four times those obtained with 
500 units/lb. The duration of the measurable 
level for the 2,000 units/lb dose was five or 
six hours for both the yearlings and foals, 
with higher levels throughout for the year- 
lings. 

There appeared to be no significant differ- 
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ence in height nor duration of the serum levels 
produced by the amorphous penicillin or crys- 
talline penicillin G. The longer duration and 
greater heights of the serum levels obtained 
in this study appear to have resulted from 
improvement in the sensitivity of the assay 
procedure. 


Doses of 500 units/lb in sheep resulted in a 
serum level response with a shorter average 
duration than obtained in a previous study. 
In the earlier investigation a duration of four 
hours was obtained for each of seven determi- 
nations; while for the present study, the dura- 
tion was three hours in seven trials and four 
hours in one trial. The height of serum levels 
was essentially the same for both groups of 
data, indicating that the response to the amor- 
phous penicillin used in the first investigation 
was comparable to the crystalline penicillin. 
It is thought that the longer duration previ- 
ously observed may have been due to partial 
serum inhibition of the organism used for the 
assay. 

Penicillin was not detectable in the serum 
at two hours following intravenous injection 
of 403 to 699 units/lb in nine of 10 determina- 
tions. The serum concentration at 15 minutes 
following injection was approximately double 
that ordinarily obtained in this study at one 
hour after intramuscular injection, and essen- 
tially the same as obtained in a previous study 
at 20 minutes after intramuscular injection.1 


In the absence of data on the rate of renal 
elimination of penicillin by horses, it is thought 
that the difference in height and duration of 
the serum level response is largely due to vari- 
ation in mass of the doses. With doses based 
on units/lb of body weight, larger animals 
received a greater volume of material, prob- 
ably requiring more time for absorption, there- 
by extending the detectable blood level period. 
Other factors such as the amount of adipose 
tissue and weight of gastrointestinal contents 
may also have a part in the blood level dif- 
ferences observed in foals, yearlings, and 
adults. The blood level response of young 
foals and sheep of comparable weights was 
essentially the same. 

Summary 

Doses of 500 units of aqueous penicillin per 
pound of body weight may be expected to 
maintain a measurable serum level for three 
hours in young foals and sheep. The same 
dose will maintain a slightly higher level for 
four to five hours in yearlings, and in adults 
for five hours in most instances. 

Increasing the doses of aqueous penicillin 
to 1,000 units/lb of body weight essentially 
doubled the serum concentration over that 











obtainable from 500 units/lb, but did not 
materially prolong the period of detectable 
serum level in either foals or yearlings. 

Aqueous penicillin, intramuscularly, in doses 
of 2,000 units/lb of body weight will usually 
double the serum concentrations produced by 
1,000 units/lb and quadruple the levels ob- 
tainable with 500 units/lb. Doses of 2,000 
units/lb extend the measurable serum level 
period one to two hours longer than that 
obtained with 500 units /Ib. 

- Following intravenous injection of penicillin 

in doses of 403 to 699 units/lb, penicillin was 

not detectable in the serum at two hours after 

administration in nine of 10 trials. 
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Keep Calves Growing 

In an experiment at the Kansas station 
calves that were well fed during the winter 
(cottonseed meal and silage) and placed on 
good pasture in the spring made as good gains 
as calves that were poorly fed and went on 
pasture in much poorer condition. Calves that 
were fed one-half pound of cottonseed cake 
daily while on summer and fall pasture gained 
152 pounds each, in 88 days. Calves on similar 
pasture gained but 56 pounds in the same 
period without the cottonseed cake. When 
these two groups were placed in the feedlot 
the following winter the calves that had re- 
ceived the extra protein on pasture were fin- 
ished 40 to 60 days ahead of those subsisted 
on pasture alone. 

—?¢ 
Sulfaquinoxaline Controls 
Coccidiosis 

Delaplane et al. (Rhode Island station) fed 
sulfaquinoxaline continuously at the rate of 
0.0125% of the all mash ration to 19,442 broil- 
ers for the control of coccidiosis. In approxi- 
mately one-half of them, which were started 
on clean litter when taken from the brooder, 
the mortality from coccidiosis was 1.2%. In 
one-half started on litter that had been used 
by preceding groups of broilers the mortality 
was 0.84%. Among 3000 control birds, all 
started on clean litter, the average mortality 
from cecal coccidiosis was 9.98%; intestinal 
coccidiosis 3.53%, and both types of coccidi- 
osis 3.92%; or a total average death loss from 
coccidiosis of 17.43%. The chicks given sulfa- 
quinoxaline averaged heavier at 111% weeks of 
age than the survivors among the control 





groups. 
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The Modern Animal Hospital’ 


HOSPITAL is operated for the welfare 
of the patients and to give them the best 
of care the caretakers themselves must be 
provided for and their comfort assured. All 
this can be accomplished in a well planned 
building with a minimum of effort and ex- 
penditure where no waste space is used in 
corners or turns and articles to be used are 
arranged within easy reach with no over- 
lapping of activities or passage routes. 
Beginning with the front of the accompany- 
ing plan the route of the patient progresses 
from the reception room to the runs without 
as much as one overlapping step or the going 
through of a single room, nor is there any 
waste space. From the reception room the 
patient can be taken into the operating or 
examining room, or if that is not necessary it 


can be taken directly to the runs or to a. 


kennel. This arrangement is not only conven- 


ient, time and effort saving but will often be © 


found valuable in obviating encounters which 
might prove disastrous. 

Between the reception room and the exam- 
ining room, which in all probability will be 
used more than the operating room, the priv- 
ate office has been placed. Not that this is so 
very private as regards personal conferences 
which are seldom needed other than in the 
examining room, but it is for the private work 
which the veterinarian must do in connection 
with the records and accounts of his business. 
Having this room located where it is allows 
whoever is in attendance to keep in touch with 
both the reception room and the examining 
room without having to run around to do so. 
The hall not the office should be used as a 
passage way from one room to another. There- 
fore a desk is placed across one end of the 
room, the files across the other end with doors 
in the middle of the walls directly opposite 
each other. Whoever sits at the desk can see 
into either room or go into either room quickly. 
This is a great convenience. Cross ventilation 
through the doors and windows on the out- 
side wall provides plenty of air and light. In 
winter, unless there is a furnace in the build- 
ing, a grill through the wall into the hall will 
allow hot air to circulate into the room. There 
is plenty of wall space in all rooms for cabi- 
nets, windows, and large pieces of furniture. 
Floor space is ample for operating tables, 
chairs, cabinets, and plumbing. 

It may seem an unnecessary expense to have 
both an operating room and an examining 
room but, in practice, quite the reverse is true. 


*Reprinted by request from Vet, Med. 41:22-25. 


By L. R. PALMER, 
Gainesville, Florida 


Aseptic conditions, which are necessary from 
a professional standpoint, are expected and 
demanded by the general public. An operating 
room which is used for examinations, hallway 
and storage room is not good practice or 
good planning. 

Convenient to both operating room and ex- 
amining room and accessible from the hall 
are the dark room and the diagnostic labora- 
tory. The laboratory can accomodate a micro- 
scope, slides, plates, petri dishes, inoculating 
and test tubes, incubator, urinalysis reagents, 
blood testing equipment and centrifuge. 

Space has been left in the hall for a chim- 
ney. In the South, a radiating heater can be 
set here which, because of its central location, 
will heat the entire building and no basement 
is needed. An attic partially or completely fin- 
ished gives storage space. In a cold and dry 
climate, where practical, a basement will be 
found the better arrangement for storage and 
a furnace. 

At this end of the hall and under or over 
the stair-way a small rest room is lotated 
which is not only convenient but a necessity 
where clients bringing patients may clean up 
before leaving. 

In the cat ward the room is no wider than 
necessary to take a door which is placed in 
the middle of the end wall and for kennels on 
either side along the long sides of the wall. 
If the building is not air conditioned a win- 
dow directly opposite the door and above the 
cages will provide air and light for this ward. 
The same is true for the isolation ward, which 
has been placed on this side of the building. 
If, however, a ward apart from the hospital 
is desired for contagious cases, this ward and 
its accompanying run could be used for spe- 
cial patients—boarders or convalescents. 

In the kitchen, the outside door has been 
placed in the middle of the wall space with 
cabinets arranged on either side. The doors 
leading to the large dog ward and to the hall 
to the other wards are conveniently placed. 
Stairs lead from the kitchen to the service 
drive. 

The two outside runs could be built as 
porches or enclosed as a part of the building. 
The floors of the runs are of cement and the 
wall enclosure of such material that it can 
stand constant cleaning and look clean. 
Equipment for clipping, dipping, and enemas 
are stored in a suitable wall cabinet above the 
reach of dogs. The dipping vat and wash tub 
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have well fitting covers 
which may be utilized as 
a work table when needed. 
In cold climates this equip- 
ment should be placed in 
the basement. 


The best materials to be 
used will be governed by 
availability of supplies and 
climatic conditions. Bricks, 
hollow tile, stone or cement 
in its various forms, all 
have good appearance and 
are substantial. If the 
builder can afford it, air- 
conditioning is desirable. 
Cement or quarry tile floors 
and quarry tile baseboards 
should be installed in the 
beginning. If the kennels 
and cabinets are installed 
as a part of the building 
little floor space and wall 
space is left to be finished. 
Cement and quarry tile 
stand hard usage and clean 
well. The hardship of walk- 
ing on such floors will be 
lessened by wearing rubber 
heels on shoes and placing 
rubber mats in front of 
work tables. Walls should 
be finished in washable 
paint and may be of hard 
plaster, cement, or tile if 
tile has been used in the 
dividing partitions. Cracks 


should not be left behind cabinets or kennels. 
Wood is undesirable material for a veterinary 
hospital. It absorbs odors and liquids, leaving 
a permanent odor clinging about the building 
unless the wood surfaces are kept constantly 
painted with impervious paint. Cement or tile 
structures also will need painting but not as 
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often nor as heavily as wood. 


The cost of such a building will vary con- 
siderably with its location and with local pre- 
vailing prices. Some contractors estimate the 
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cost roughly on the number of cubic feet in 
the building, others on the square feet in the 
floor plan then, after the details have been 
worked out, make a complete estimate. In this 
plan there are 12 rooms, bath room, hall and 
stairs. The floor plan contains 1656 square feet. 
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The cubic feet would depend on the height of 





the ceiling. If the building is air-conditioned 
the ceiling may be lowered considerably over 
present standard heights. 
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DR. ALAN BACHRACH’S HOSPITAL IN PHILADELPHIA 
The smal! white marble square at the sidewalk level is a dog bar, recessed into the wall of the hospital and 
containing a marble trough six inches deep and a removable standpipe and is supplied with running water. 
Dr. Bachrach was the originator of the dog bar which has become quite popular. The following six illustrations 
ate interior views of the hospital. In addition to -facilities shown, the hospital contains a large waiting room 
elegantly appointed, an admission room, a surgery with instrument cabinets recessed into the walls, a cat ward, 
a large kennel ward, a “sartorium,” a solarium, store room, etc. These views are of an elaborate hospital, 
luxuriously equipped in a large city. Such an establishment is justified by a well-established practice and a 
wealthy clientele. The six illustrations that follow show interior views of Doctor Bachrach’s hospital 
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PRIVATE OFFICE OF DOCTOR BACHRACH 
Entrance is from the waiting room. The door shown 
on the right leads to a private laboratory. Files, case 
histories, accounts, etc., are kept in the general office 
which may be entered from the waiting room X-RAY ROOM 














PHARMACY 
As seen ftom the waiting room, through a cir- 


cular plate glass in the wall in the right 


CONSULTATION ROOM 


As seen from the door of the waiting room. The 
examination table is covered with battleship linoleum 
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SMALL KENNELS 


The kennels are made of magnesium chloride troweled 

on wire lath. Each kennel has a trapped drain lead- 

ing to the sewer. The kennel floors are elevated at 

the front and slope to the drain at the rear. The three 

decker food cart (at left) is a time and labor saver. 
There is one for each ward 


RUNWAYS 


The walls between the runways are smooth-finished 
cement on wire lath, easy to keep clean and 
economical of space. The runs slope to the front 
and hot and cold water is available at all times 
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Clinical Reports 
Successful Urethrotomy in a Goat 


The large “harness goat” shown in the illus- 
tration was presented at our clinic in a badly 
emaciated condition and unable to urinate 
except in drops that dribbled slowly from end 
of penis. He had been suffering from this 
condition for more than a month. The penis 
was enlarged to several times its normal size. 

An operation was advised and an unfavor- 
able prognosis given. 





Goat showing urethral opening at the ischium. All of 
the penis anterior to this incision was removed. 


The goat was anesthetized with chloral in- 
travenously and chloroform by inhalation. 
The area over and around the sheath, scrotum, 
and between the hind legs was clipped and 
cleaned and disinfected with Liquor Cresolis 
Compositus solution. An incision six inches 
long was made over the penis. It was drawn 
through the incision and the urethra incised, 
and found to: be necrotic. The incision was 
continued back to scrotum and the’ penis was 
dissected out and ablated. Next an incision 
was made at the ischial arch and the organ 
was pulled back through this incision and 
dissected out in its entirety to the arch and 
amputated at this point. The urethra in the 
remaining stub was split for a distance of 1.5 
inches and sewed to the edge of stub. The 
incisions through the sheath was sutured by 
the lock stitch method with umbilical tape. 
The wound healed by first intention. Recovery 
was uneventful. 
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Three weeks later the owner was deriving 
revenue from this goat by letting the kiddies 
ride and drive him at fairs. 

I call attention to the operation on this 
goat as I believe it can be applied in the bull 
with an injured, swollen and infected penis. 

J. T. Atston, D.V.S. 

Tupelo, Miss. 

a en 


Recurrent Cures for Recurrent 
Panophthalmitis 

Ever since I began practice and possibly 
since long before, announcements have been 
made from time to time of committees or 
commissions or experiment stations or indi- 
vidual researchers, who would investigate 
periodic ophthalmia in the horse to determine 
the cause and develop a cure. 

It seems like the reports of said investiga- 
tions usually just about coincided with the 
opening of the coon hunting season back in 
the mountains. With that sort of competition 
for attention, I never seem to learn the results. 
AS a consequence I am still promising my 
clients a blind horse whenever they bring me 
a case of moonblindness to treat. I should 
like to do better by them, if anyone will show 
me the way. 

REMBRANT MorcGan, D.V:.S. 
Winfield, W. Va. 
—_o— 


Correction of an Ulcerated Rumen 
Fistula in a Calf 


A heifer calf, about three months of age and 
in rather poor condition was brought to the 
clinic for diagnosis and treatment. 

At first it was thought to be a case of pervi- 
ous or persistent urachus and possibly um- 
bilical hernia. Owing to the poor condition 
of the calf a rather poor prognosis was given. 
But the owner insisted upon an operation and 
surgery was attempted. 

The site was thoroughly scrubbed with soap 
and water, painted with iodine and the iodine 
was rubbed away with an alcohol swab. It was 
decided to use general anesthesia. Nembutal 
was the agent of choice and proved to be quite 
adequate. At first 2cc of nembutal was in- 
jected into the jugular vein. The skin around 
the operative site was infiltrated with a 2% 
solution of procaine hydrochloride containing 
some epinephrine. 

An eliptical incision was made in the skin 
large enough to include several ulcerated 
areas. It was necessary to remove a section of 
skin about five inches in diameter. As blunt 
dissection was begun a hard fibrous tissue was 
encountered beneath the skin. This tissue was 
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probably the result of a prolonged inflamma- 
tory process and infection. As dissection pro- 
ceeded at the anterior portion of the incision 
sensation was manifested by the sudden twitch 
ing of the abdomen. Two additional cubic 
centimeters of nembutal were injected into 
the jugular vein which produced a most de- 
sirable state of anesthesia. 

It became evident at this point that we were 
dealing with a rather unusual condition since 
none of the features for which we were 
searching were apparent. At this point we 
encountered a reddish verrucous surface from 
which was oozing a yellow, fetid material 
which was identified as rumen contents. The 
rumen was grasped with one hand and drawn 
through the incision while the calf was ro- 
tated to one side to prevent contamination of 
the abdominal cavity. Two towel clamps were 
used, one on each side of the tear in the 
rumen, and in this manner an assistant was 
able to hold the rumen while I prepared to 
suture it. However, the rumen tissue around 
the tear was spongy in consistency and did 
not lend itself readily to suturing. It was nec- 
essary to remove some additional rumen tis- 
sue; resulting in the loss of approximately one- 
half of the rumen. The tear in the rumen was 
closed by turning the edges inward, using a 
Cushing right angle suture. The material used 
was No. 1, 20-day chromic cat-gut applied with 
a half-curved, atraumatic needle. 


The next problem was to bring the edges of 
the skin into apposition without the benefit 
of muscular tissue which was entirely absent. 
The subcutaneous fascia was substituted in 
place of the absent muscular tissue. The sub- 
cutaneous fascia was drawn together by 
means of interrupted sutures of No. 3, chromic 
cat-gut. The skin was brought together with 
a fine grade ‘of umbilical tape; using inter- 
rupted sutures. At four intervals supporting 
mattress sutures were used to take up the 
strain, which would result from the weight 
of the abdominal organs when filled with 
ingesta. 

After the skin was secured 2cc of coramine 
was injected subcutaneously to partially over- 
come the anesthesia, since we found it more 
desirable to place the calf in a sternal posi- 
tion. Aftercare consisted of a single daily 
injection of 500,000 units of penicillin in oil 
which was supplemented by 30 grains of sul- 
fathiazole, three times daily. A multiple vita- 
min was provided daily to supplement a grain 
and water diet. There was never a deviation 
in temperature no loss in appetite and the 
feces were normal in consistency and ap- 
pearance. All medication was discontinued 


after four days. Almost three months have 
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elapsed and the calf has made good progress, 


Discussion 
Probably the most interésting feature of 
this operation was the anesthesia. The gen- 
eral practitioner constantly faces this prob- 
lem in the field and possibly sometimes passes 
up cases for fear of not having adequated 
restraint and the hazard of deaths due to 
anesthesia. From the results achieved with 
nembutal and the rapid recovery after the 
injection of coramine I would say that fur- 
ther trials are indicated. As for the future 
success of the operation it remains to be seen 
whether the rumen will be sufficiently large 
to provide for the adult requirements of this 
Jersey calf. 
GerorcE B. LE Bovit, B.S., V.M.D. 
Stewartsville, N. J. 


on 
Horse Power Delivery 


Last spring I was called to treat a heifer 18 
months of age and in labor. The owner of the 
heifer said he had tried to assist the animal 
in her delivery by hitching a horse to the 
calf and, after tying the heifer’s head to a 
stump, pulled on the calf until the heifer was 
lifted completely off the ground, but the calf 
wouldn’t come. 

It was a tall tale but a single tree and chain 
lying on the ground and a harnessed horse 
tied to a tree near by were evidence something 
of the sort had been going on. 

As usual, several neighbors on the party 
line who heard me called, were there when I 
arrived, and as usual I wracked my thinking 
to find something for them to do. I had a 
pair of the huskiest lift the heifer by her hind 
legs until the hindquarters were well off the 
ground and then shake her as one shakes a 
sack of corn to get more into it. The head of 
the fetus, which was turned back was brought 
forward while, with prodigious grunting, the 
huskies held up the hindquarters. Then with 
the help of two others to increase the traction 
I delivered the calf. 

Now comes the fact that makes the story 
worth telling. Much to my surprise the calf 
was alive! It was badly injured, however, and 
died within a few hours. The dam though 
made a good recovery. 

One not infrequently sees these horse power 
deliveries and attempted deliveries in this sec- 
tion, but the expected result is that neither 
cow nor calf will survive the ordeal. That 
they sometimes do survive is proof they can 
stand a lot. 

REMBRANDT Morgan, D.V.S. 
Winfield, W. Va. 
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Abstracts 


The Veterinarian and Animal 
Breeding 


The world over animal geneticists are many 
years, perhaps a generation behind plant ge- 
neticists in knowledge of their respective sub- 
jects. It is not a great over simplification to 
say the former is interested solely in produc- 
tion and in disease and insect resistance, 
drouth and wind resistance, general hardiness, 
etc., as factors contributing to, if not govern- 
ing, production. The animal geneticist awards 
blue ribbons in the show ring and thus fixes 
the reward in money and prestige on the basis 
of an arbitrary ideal of conformation. He 
cares not what blood relatives may look like 
or produce or what the susceptibility of the 
champion may be to disease, parasites, and 
hardship. 

A recent article by Theurer‘? stresses the 
point that in Germany the cattle are actually 
deteriorating at the hands of the geneticist. 
He states: “Among the cattle in Southwest 
Germany, tuberculosis is increasing and in 
general -the susceptibility to various diseases 
augments whilst the productivity decreases. 
This phenomenon is due to lack of care for 
the constitution of animals in the scientific 
breeding program. The veterinarian should 
not only have a larger share in planning 
breeding programs, but he should take a much 
greater and more active part in all breeding 
programs, and he should take a much greater 
and more active part in all breeding problems. 
He is not a competitor of the animal engineer 
but his» collaborator, and of course of the 
breeder also.” 

Predisposition to a great deal of disease can 
be eliminated by adequate breeding, which 
the veterinarian is peculiarly fitted to direct. 

—J. J. MEIER. 
anew Gp nents 


Arterial Hypertension in 
the Chicken 


Katz43 and -.co-workers at Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, have been working on arter- 
ial hypertension in the chicken for some time. 
Dr. Hans Seyle44 of McGill University has 
shown that increased salt could lead to cardio- 
vascular and renal changes. Since cardiovas- 
cular and renal changes could be caused by, 
or perhaps lead to hypertension, it was thought 
at here was a possible clue to the mechan- 


2 Theurer, Dr., Chief Veterinary Adviser of the Government. 


Tierarzt Tiersucht. Tierarztl Umschau 7. (April) 1948. 
Katz, et al. 1948. Hypertension in the chicken. Am, 
Physiology. 
J. Am. Vet. Med. Assn. 103: 140. 
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ism of salt intoxication. In this report they 


-show that arterial hypertension can be in- 


duced by excessive salt feeding. The many 
unexplained kidney breakdowns and ruptured 
blood vessels seen in routine kidney autopsies 
might have its explanation in the work re- 
ported from McGill University and the Mi- 
chael Reese Group. Another example of the 
interdependence of the medical sciences. 
—WN. R. BREWER. 
—— 
Methods for the Use of a 
Standardized Dried Antigen 


To standardize Brucella vaccines, an antigen 
of a known quality and grade must be em- 
ployed. It is possible to dry such cultures. 
When dried, they retain their properties a 
long time at the same level. Thus they form 
a standard of which a test suspension, having 
a known density and agglutinability, easily 
may be made. The authors‘® exactly describe 
in their article how a standard solution may 
be made for the agglutination, the comple- 
ment fixation and the floculation test. 

—J. J. MEIER. 
ae ee 


Methoxychlor Superior to. DDT 

Insects cost the American people four billion 
dollars annually. This is a pre DDT estimate. 
Effective as DDT is, it has the disadvantage 
of being somewhat toxic to man and his do- 
mestic animals and dangerous to cats and per- 
haps other small pets. Also it is absorbed 
through the skin and deposited in the fat of 
food animals, where it remains for an un- 
known period. Further, its knockdown capac- 
ity is so limited it must be combined with 
pyrethrum to catch insects on the wing and 
finally, some insects are unaffected by DDT 
and others can tolerate a considerable expo- 
sure to it. 

A new insecticide, metachlor (p-methoxy- 
phenyl trichloroethane), a compound related 
to DDT (dichlor diphenyl trichloroethane), is 
described as being superior to the older in- 
secticide in various ways—(1) it is nontoxic to 
man and animals and may be sprayed on gar- 
den vegetables and used as a dip for cats as 
well as other animals, (2) it is not absorbed 
through the skin and when ingested is elimi- 
nated, (3) its knockdown properties are excel- 
lent, and (4) it is effective against many in- 
sects more or less tolerant of DDT, e.g., the 
Mexican beetle. It is an E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Co. product. 
~ 46 Lerche, Prof. Dr. and Roots, Prof. Dr. 1948. Vereinheit- 
lichung Serologischer Untersudungs Methods fur die Brucellose 


diagnose durch An wendung eines Standardisierten Trochen 
Antigens. Tierarztl Umschau. (April) 
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Treatment of Ovine Dicrocoeliasis 
Author’s2° conclusion: Of the three deriva- 
tives of triphenylmethane (crystal violet, basic 
fuchsin and malachite green) which were 
used against Dicrocoelium lanceotatum in 
sheep, only the crystal violet showed anthel- 
minthic action. However, only the fluke-kill- 
ing action was slow and only partial. Eighty 
per cent of the parasites survived in spite of 
heavy dosage (0.37 gm./kg). The toxic effects 
of dosage this heavy resulted in the death of 
some of the sheep. It would be better perhaps 
to give fractional doses to diminish the toxic- 
ity on one hand and to fill the biliary tract 


on the other. 
a = —— 


Anurous Trait in Dogs Inheritable 

Author’s?! conclusion: There is good evi- 
dence that taillessness and stubbytailness in 
dogs are not lethal characteristics. These con- 
ditions are not dominant. The mode of trans- 
mission appears very complex; somewhat 
suggestive of polymerism. 

The observations were made on old Brittany 
Spaniels and will have to be confirmed. How- 
ever the mode of transmission would be 
identical whether the dogs were purebred or 
crossbred. These observations will be con- 
tinued and perhaps later conclusions may be 


drawn. 
—" e sisi 


The Treatment of Canine Distemper 
by Artificial Fever 

Since most of the treatments in nervous 
canine distemper give very poor results, the 
authors‘® experimented with a treatment by 
fever to produce which pyrifer* was chosen. 

The dosage was adjusted to obtain a body 
temperature of at least 40° C. (104° F.) with 
three, one-day intervals. There was a fever 
free day between each two fever shocks. In- 
travenous injections in accordance with the 
size of the animals 20-30 units of potence I 
were administered. The dose must be in- 
creased by 50% for every following fever 
shock, otherwise the temperature will not rise 
enough. 

Some very good results; also some failures, 
were attained. The authors, however, recom- 
mend this treatment be given further trial. 

—J. J. MEIER. 


20 Giulhon, J. and Rioux, J., Essais de Tratement de la Dicro- 
coeliose Ovine par les Derives du Triphenylmethane. (Analysis 
of the treatment of ovine dicrocoeliasis by the derivatives of tri- 
phenylmethane.) Bul. de l’ Académie vét. de Fiance 21, pp. 
303-307. 1948—E. Bond. 

21 Ferrando, R. Heredite l’Anourie et de la Brachyourie chez 
la Chein, Bulletin de L’ Academie veterinaire de France, 21:299- 
300. 1948.—E. Bond. 

# Traege, Hub. 1948. Die Behandlung de Nervenstampe mit 
Kunstilchen Fieber. Tierarztl Umschau. (April). 

* A proprietary colon bacillus vaccine for producing artificial 
pyrexia. 
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Fatal Copper Deficiency in Cattle 


Until a few years ago a disease of cattle 
popularly known as “falling disease” occurred 
in parts of Australia, where soil and pasturage 
contain less than 3 ppm of copper. Since the 
cause of falling sickness has been known the 
use of copper fertilizers has been general, the 
disease no longer occurs on treated pastures. 
The disease got its popular name because of 
sudden death it caused without premonitory 
symptoms. 

Bennetts22 and associates conducted an ex- 
periment to determine the pathological process 
responsible for the deaths. Their work con- 
firmed an earlier claim that the fatal lesion 
is a myocardial atrophy with replacement 
fibrosis. 


— @—_ 


Virus Diarrhea of Cattle 


In March, 1946, Olafson?* et al. observed an 
outbreak of disease in cattle in New York State 
which they had not previously recognized and 
which was not described in the literature. The 
disease is infectious, easily carried from farm 
to farm by visitors, and young animals are 
more susceptible than mature cattle. 

The symptoms are those of gastroenteritis— 
severe diarrhea, complete inappetence, rapid 
loss of flesh, in lactating cows marked de- 
crease in milk production. In severe cases 
ulcers appear in the mouth.and on the muzzle, 
about the second or third day of diarrhea. 
The temperature, after the diarrhea appears 
is approximately normal, but earlier, while 
the animals are apparently normal otherwise, 
the temperature may range from 105 to 108° F. 
Pregnant animals are prone to abort from 10 
days to three months after the onset of the 
attack. Usually there are many mild, even 
subclinical, cases in a herd. Even very mild 
cases may abort. 


The lesions include: ulcerations on the den- 
tal pad, sides of the tongue, around the inci- 
sors, inside the cheeks and sometimes on the 
muzzle and in the larynx. The esophagus, 
rumen, omasum and small intestine may 
show anything from petechia to diffuse in- 
flammatory reaction. Sometimes hemorrhages 
occur in the epicardium and in the mucosa 
of the vagina. 

Because of a clinical resemblance of some 
cases to rinderpest, neutralization tests were 
made. Later inoculation tests were made at 
Grosse Isle. All were negative for rinderpest. 


22 Bennetts, H. W., D.V.Sc., Beck, A. B., M.Sc. and 
Harley, R., M.R.C.V.S., 1948. The pathogenesis of falling 
sickness Australian Vet. J. 24:237-244. 

23 Olafson, Peter, MacCallum, A.D. and Fox, F. H., 

An apparently new transmissible disease of cattle. ‘Ann. t. 
N. Y. State Vet. Col. at Cornell Univ. 1946-1947. 








